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Sermons for the Month of March 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXIX. Heart oF Jesus, SALVATION OF ALL WHO TRUST IN THEE 


We often speak of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as our Saviour, 
because He brought salvation within reach of all men for all time. 
In the same way as we call Him our Saviour, we may call 
His Sacred Heart our Salvation, as we do in the petition of the 
Litany that we are considering to-day; but we add to the word 
“salvation” an important condition, under which alone the Sacred 
Heart really becomes the salvation of men, viz., that they should 
trust in It. It is not a usual expression to say to any one, “You 
are my salvation.” We should employ such words only under the 
influence of emotion, or in the language of prayer, and yet they 
occur in Holy Scripture. We read in the Psalms: “The Lord is 
my Light and my Salvation” (Ps. xxvi, 1), and in another place 
David prays thus to God: “Say to my soul, ‘I am they salvation’ ” 
(Ps. xxxiv, 3), and again he addresses Him as “The God of my 
salvation” (Ps. xxxvii, 23). 

In the New Testament when Zachary praised God at the birth 
of St. John the Baptist, he said: “God hath raised up an horn of 
salvation to us” (Luke i, 69), meaning that God hath given them sal- 
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vation as a powerful protection against all foes, for a horn is a sym. 
bol of power. Zachary went on to describe the contents of the 
word of God, proclaimed by the prophets, as “salvation (i. ¢, 
deliverance) from our enemies.” In this sense we often pray for 
salvation, for deliverance from sin and from the powers of evil; 
and we may assign this meaning also to the word “salvation,” when 
we say: “Heart of Jesus, Salvation of all who trust in Thee, have 
mercy upon us.” The Heart of Jesus is our salvation, for it de- 
livers us from foes within and without, in times of sickness and 
temptation, in trouble and in death, provided that we hope and trust 
in It, and never cease to cling to It. By the grace of the Sacred 
Heart it will not be a difficult matter to convince ourselves that the 
Heart of Jesus is truly our salvation, if only we rely upon Its 
power. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus is our salvation because it is the heart 
of our most powerful King. It is the heart of no mere man, but 
of the Son of God, who shared the Divine authority of His Father. 
During His life on earth nothing could resist Him. He commanded 
inanimate nature, and changed water into wine at the marriage 
feast in Cana( John ii, 1, etc.). He commanded the wind and the 
tempest as He crossed the Lake of Genesareth at night with His 
disciples (Mark iv, 37, etc.). He Himself walked on the water 
of the lake and enabled St. Peter to come to Him, walking on the 
waves, and when the Apostle, giving way to doubt, began to sink 
and cried for help, He stretched out His hand to save him, saying: 
“O, thou of little faith, why didst thou doubt?” (Matt. xiv, 31). 

Christ’s power over animate nature was equally great; He had but 
to speak, and the sick were cured of all sorts of diseases. His word 
sufficed, no natural remedies were needed. When He smeared the 
eyes of a blind man with clay moistened with spittle, or when He 
touched the ears of a deaf-mute with His finger, and wetted his 
tongue with saliva, it is clear that the cure of disease and organic 
defects was not due to these inadequate remedies, but to His Divine 
power. 

Even death, that otherwise triumphs over all opposition, yielded 
to His word, and life returned to the stiffened limbs, as He restored 
the young man at Naim to his mother (Luke vii, 11, etc.), the 
daughter to Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue (Luke viii, 41, etc), 
and His own friend Lazarus to his sisters (John xi, 1, etc.). 

The unseen world of spirits obeyed Him, and the devils departed 
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from those whom they had possessed, after acknowledging His 
authority over them (Matt. viii, 29). 

But it was chiefly by His own resurrection that Jesus displayed 
His Divine power most unmistakably, and now He places it at the 
disposal of all who truly honor His Sacred Heart, that it may be 
the means of their salvation. “Behold,” says the prophet Isaias, 
“the hand of the Lord is not shortened that it can not save” (Is. lix, 
1). There is no trouble too great for the Heart of Jesus to help 
us; no difficulty too overpowering for It to find us a means of 
escape. Although we may have to confess with the Psalmist that 
no brother can redeem, nor can man redeem (Ps. xlviii, 8), we 
shall find help and safety in the Sacred Heart. 

In sickness, a prayer to It will surely bring comfort, and Jesus, 
our Saviour, has the same dominion over the forces of nature to- 
day as He possessed when He cured the sick during His life on 
earth. If it is for the good of your soul, He will allow the natural 
remedies, that you employ, to effect your restoration to health. In 
time of temptation, when the very ground seems to be giving way 
beneath your feet, and you seem to sink into an abyss, you may find 
support in the Sacred Heart. Our Lord calls to you, as He did to 
Peter on the lake, “O, thou of little faith, why doubtest thou my 
power? Is not a word of mine enough to calm the storm now 
raging within thee? Am I not thy refuge in all the assaults of the 
wicked world, and must not even the evil spirits flee, when thou 
appealest to the victorious power of My Heart?” 

Yes, truly, the Sacred Heart of Jesus is our salvation because 
it possesses invincible might, but It is our salvation also because 
all our needs are known to It. What a consolation should this 
thought be to those in trouble! You ought not to shrink from 
laying bare all your wounds and injuries before our Lord; as in 
a mirror He beholds all your maladies of body and of soul, and 
looks into the innermost recesses of your heart, feeling every throb 
of pain and sharing it with you. It is only for your own sake, in 
order that He may reward your longing for Him, your confidence 
and love, that He would have you tell Him your sorrows, anxieties 
and cares. Nicodemus, a Pharisee, came to Jesus by night, seeking 


instruction and consolation (John iii, 1, etc.); he was afraid to | 


come by day, lest our Lord’s enemies should see him. If you, too, 
have some reason for concealing things from men, and are ashamed 
to reveal your troubles, you can always find help and protection in 
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the Sacred Heart, even when you are surrounded by darkness, and 
can discover no way out of your difficulties. A man with no faith 
may despond and despair, but he who knows the Heart of Jesus 
is at no loss for help and safety. Say with David: “Lord, Thou 
hast proved me and known me, Thou hast known my sitting down 
and my rising up, Thou hast understood my thoughts afar off, 
my path and my line Thou hast searched out, and Thou hast fore- 
seen all my ways, for there is no speech in my tongue. Behold, 
O Lord, Thou hast known all things, the last and those of old. 
Thou has formed me and hast laid Thy hand upon me” (Ps, 
Cxxxviii, 1-4). So clearly, indeed, does the Sacred Heart perceive 
our state and all our wants, that we have no right to think ourselves 
abandoned. Even if speech fails us, and in our embarrassment and 
anxiety we are incapable of putting our troubles into words, the 
Heart of Jesus knows us, sees what we lack and how we may best 
be helped. 

Is not our Lord ever ready to help us? Does He not tenderly 
invite all to come to Him? “Come to me, all you that labor and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi, 28). If you do not at 
once receive what you ask, remember how once at the marriage in 
Cana our Saviour seemed to speak roughly even to His holy 
Mother, saying: “Woman, what is it to Me and to thee? My hour 
is not yet come” (John ii, 4). For you, too, perhaps the hour has 
not yet come, and Jesus defers granting your request, but does so 
for your good, and you have no reason to doubt that His loving 
Heart is willing to help you. He sympathizes with us in our 
troubles, for as Man He endured most intense suffering in body 
and in soul. If in the excess of your pain you feel inclined to cry 
out: “Save me, O God, for the waters are come in even unto my 
soul; I stick fast in the mire of the deep, and there is no sure 
standing; I am come into the depth of the sea, and a tempest hath 
overwhelmed me” (Ps. Ixviii, 2, 3), you may be certain that our 
Saviour suffered still more, and feels the utmost compassion with 
you in your agony. St. Paul says of Him: “Whereas, indeed, He 
was the Son of God, He learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered” (Hebr. v, 8); and a great theologian, commenting upon 
this passage, says: “By means of what He suffered in accordance 
with His Father’s will, He displayed and practised obedience and 
submission to God’s will, as if He were a learner of obedience” (Cf. 
Estius in h. loc. Com. in Pauli epist. t. iii, ed. Moguntiae, 1659, 
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p. 110). He learned obedience not for His own sake, for from the 
beginning His Father knew Him to be worthy of being loved and 
heard, but for us all, He, the Head for us, the members, in order 
that by submitting to God’s will, we may find consolation and relief 
in His Sacred Heart, although our suffering may not be removed 
at once, and possibly not at all. By bestowing this consolation, the 
compassionate Heart of Jesus becomes the salvation of us all, and 
in It we find help in every kind of distress. 

In many cases our Lord makes the bestowal of His help condi- 
tional upon our prayer, which must be earnest and persevering. 
He says: “Ask and it shall be given you, seek and you shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened to you. For every one that asketh, 
receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, 
it shall be opened” (Luke x, 9, 10). Let us therefore pray for 
salvation through the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and we shall not pray 
in vain, for within It is a safe refuge for us all. Our Lord allowed 
His Heart to be opened with the lance, and we may in spirit enter 
therein and find rest. His Heart is our stronghold, where we are 
sheltered from all attacks of the enemy; It is a treasury of grace, 
in which we find all that we need. Let us therefore knock at the 
door of this refuge, and enter the Sacred Heart, and find there our 
salvation. 

Jacob’s sons once said to their brother Joseph: “Our life is in 
thy hand” (Gen. xlvii, 25). With much greater right may we 
speak thus to our Saviour: “Our life is in Thy hand, which is 
directed by Thy loving Heart, and lavishes abundant blessings upon 
all.” Earthly happiness is important only in so far as it is com- 
patible with our eternal salvation. Here we are in exile, for 
heaven is our home, and we shall be guided thither by the power of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Do you want to be certain that you will be saved? Absolute cer- 
tainty could be obtained only by a special revelation from God, 
which we ought not to expect, however piously we may live and 
however much we pray. Such a revelation has been granted to a 
few saints before their death, but the promise made to us all is: 
“He that shall persevere unto the end, shall be saved” (Matth. x, 
22),'and although such perseverance depends on our having special 
help and grace from God (Concil. Trident. sess. 6. can. 22), both 
may be obtained by prayer. In speaking of final perseverance, 
St. Augustine says that this gift of God can be merited by humble 
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prayer (de dono perseverantiae c. 6. n. 10.). What prayer can be 
more efficacious in obtaining this grace than prayer addressed to 
the Sacred Heart? We have seen how great Its power is, how It 
knows all our efforts to serve God, all our good qualities, dangers, 
passions and faults, and how ready It is to help us and be our 
salvation. 

If, however, our prayer is to be efficacious, it must proceed from 
a real desire to be with Jesus and from reliance upon His help, 
and both these feelings produce true, firm hope. Hope and conf- 
dence are indispensable if we are to receive help. The Psalmist 
recognized this truth when he said: “In Thee have our fathers 
hoped ; they have hoped and Thou hast delivered them. They cried 
to Thee, and they were saved; they trusted in Thee, and were not 
confounded” (Ps. xxi, 5, 6). Did not Jesus always require those 
who sought His help to put their trust in Him? and did He not praise 
those who showed most confidence? Think of the woman of 
Canaan, who begged Him to heal her sick daughter; and of the 
centurion at Capharnaum who asked Him to cure his servant. To 
the one He said: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it done to thee 
as thou wilt” (Matt. xv, 28), and of the Roman soldier He ex- 
claimed: “Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great faith in 
Israel” (Matt. viii, 10). 

In thus praising the faith of these people, our Saviour plainly 
did not mean only their faith in His power, but also their lively 
confidence in His willingness to help. St. Paul reminds us to trust 
Jesus, when he says: “Let us go, therefore, with confidence to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace in sea- 
sonable aid” (Heb. iv, 16). The throne of grace is the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, whose goodness and mercy ought not to be met 
with distrust on our part. “He that wavereth (in making his re- 
quests) is,” says St. James, “like a wave of the sea, which is 
moved and carried about by the wind. Therefore, let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the Lord” (James i, 6, 7). 
Let us rather with earnest love and devotion, with an ardent desire 
for help, and wih unwavering confidence, have recourse to the 
Sacred Heart in prayer, and then it will be our joy and our sal- 
vation for time and for eternity. Amen. 























MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


V. THe SrxtH COMMANDMENT 


(A) Marriage, or Matrimony. 


What is the meaning of the word marriage? 

(a) Marriage was instituted in Paradise. At first Adam was 
alone on earth, for no creature resembling him existed; there was 
no one to talk to him, or help him with his work. He must have 
felt lonely, and God said: “It is not good for man to be alone; let 
us make him a help like unto himself.” Then God cast a deep 
sleep upon Adam, took one of his ribs and made it into a woman. 
When Adam awoke, God gave him the woman, and Adam was 
very glad, and called her Eve. God blessed Adam and Eve, saying: 
“Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it, and rule 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and all living 
creatures that move upon the earth.” God made Eve out of 
Adam’s rib; she was formed of his flesh and bone, and they were 
to belong together as closely as a rib belongs to the body. Adam 
was bound to love Eve as much as he loved his own body, and she 
was to have a place close to his heart, just as a rib is near the heart. 
The bond uniting Adam and Eve was the first marriage, and God 
Himself instituted it when He gave a wife to Adam. He rejoiced 
in their union and blessed it. We read of other married couples in 
the Bible, who were bound together for life: Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Rachel, Tobias and Anna, the younger 
Tobias and Sarah, Zacharias and Elizabeth. 

(b) The Holy Sacrament of Matrimony. Marriage was insti- 
tuted in Paradise by God Himself, but it was sanctified and raised 
to the level of a Sacrament by Christ, who began His public ministry 
at the marriage feast in Cana. It was there, and not at Jerusalem, 
that He worked His first miracle. Can you tell me what He did? 
This miracle made the Apostles believe in Him, and won many 
members for the Church that He was about to found. We may 


* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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say that He laid the first stone of the Church at the wedding in 
Cana. Why did our Lord choose to work His first miracle at Cana, 
rather than in Jerusalem? He chose to appear first at a marriage 
because He is the great, holy Bridegroom, of whom the prophet 
spoke when he said: “I will espouse thee to me for ever” (Osee ii, 
19). Christ spoke of Himself as a Bridegroom in the parable of 
the wise and foolish virgins. But who was the Bride whom He 
wished to espouse? We are told this in the book of Jeremias: 
“Return, O ye revolting children, saith the Lord, for I am your 
husband” (Jer. iii, 14; cf. Ezech. xvi, and Cant. of Cant.). Christ 
is the Bridegroom. At the moment of beginning His public 
ministry, He celebrated His own marriage by uniting Himself for 
ever in a solemn and eternal bond with His disciples, who then 
for the first time believed in Him. He is as closely united with 
your soul as He was with the Apostles’, and so He is the spouse 
of every soul that believes in Him, and the whole Church is called 
the Spouse of Christ (Cf. Matt. ix, 15; John iii, 29). This is 
why children are dressed as if for a wedding when they make 
their first Communion. 

The bond between Christ and the Church is sacred and eternal, 
and at every marriage the bride and bridegroom ought, by His 
grace, to be united in a bond equally sacred and permanent. Such 
was His intention when He was present at the marriage in Cana; 
and just as He blessed the bridal couple there, so does He bless all 
who receive the Sacrament of Matrimony in the Church. You see 
how great is the dignity of the marriage bond, as it serves for a 
type of the bond existing between Christ and the Church. St. Paul 
tells us that this latter bond is a great Sacrament, and so it follows 
that married people are united by a great Sacrament in Christ and 
His Church. 


The Reception of the Sacrament of Matrimony 


How do the bride and bridegroom receive this Sacrament? The 
priest stands at the altar, and the betrothed couple and two wit- 
nesses take their places before him. He reminds them how 
marriage was instituted and sanctified by God, and exhorts them to 
be faithful to one another. Then he asks the bridegroom: “Wilt 
thou take the woman here present for thy lawful wife, according 
to the rite of our holy Mother the Church?’ The man answers: 
“T will.” A similar question is put to the bride, who answers in the 
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same way. Then they plight their troth to each other, holding one 
another by the right hand, and, this being done, the priest says: 
“] join you together in marriage in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He sprinkles them with holy 
water, and after the ring has also been sprinkled, the bridegroom 
puts it on to the fourth finger of the bride’s left hand. At the end 
of the ceremony, the priest calls upon all present to pray for the 
newly married couple. 


Repetition —Tell me how people receive the Sacrament of Matri- — 


mony. Have any of you ever been present at a wedding? What 
does the wedding ring mean? It is of gold, a metal that never rusts 
or changes, so the gold ring means that the bride and bridegroom 
will never change, but will remain true to one another. A ring 
is a circle, with neither beginning nor end; this implies that their 
love is to have no end, and their union is to be terminated only 
by death. 
The Type of Christian Marriage 


How ought married people live together? 

When God was about to create Eve, He said: “It is not good 
for man to be alone; let us make him a help like unto himself” 
(Gen. ii, 18). Adam and Eve were to help, love and support one 
another, in every way. The Jews and pagans thought only of the 
first part of God’s word, “Let us make him a help,” and paid no 
attention to the rest, “like unto himself.” So they looked upon the 
wife only as the helper or servant, not as the companion and equal 
of her husband. Christ restored her proper position to woman, 
and not only raised her to equality with man, but made marriage 
a Sacrament. Man and wife might have helped one another, even 
if their union were not a Sacrament, so Christ must have had some 
special reason for making it so important. He wished marriage to 
be as sacred as it was when Adam and Eve lived in Paradise, before 
they forfeited God’s grace. God founded the first holy family in 
Paradise, and Christ wanted that there be holy families on earth. 
Every husband and wife should form a holy family, similar to the 
Church, the great family that our Saviour established on earth. 
He came to found this holy, universal family, and therefore He 
had to bless and sanctify each human family, since it was to be 
part of His great, holy Kingdom. Just as one brick has to be laid 
on another in building a house, so is the Kingdom of God built up 
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of separate families. It was for this reason that Jesus as a little 
boy became part of the family of Mary and Joseph, and for this 
reason, too, that He began His public ministry by sanctifying family 
life. According to Christ’s design each Christian family is to be, 
as it were, a brick forming part of His Church; and if it is to form 
part of the Church, it must be holy; therefore, He sanctifies it in 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Married people ought to live as 
befits those who belong to Christ’s Church, taking as their example 
the union between our Lord and His Church. Christ is the Bride- 
groom, who has chosen the Church as His Bride. She was born 
when His Side was pierced, as He hung on the Cross, just as Eve 
was made of Adam’s rib. Christ is most closely united with His 
Church, especially in Holy Communion; He loves her with an ever- 
lasting love, and laid down His life for her sake. Married people 
ought to be united in the same way. A man should choose a wife 
according to God’s will, as Christ chose the Church. He should 
love his wife, as Christ loves the Church. Only one Church is the 
spouse of Christ, and a man can have only one wife. Christ and 
the Church are inseparably united for all eternity, and so marriage 
is indissoluble, and can be terminated only by death. Christ cares 
for His Church, and gives her His authority, His doctrine and even 
His Flesh and Blood. All that He has is hers. In the same way a 
man should share everything with his wife, and work for her, as 
Christ provides for the Church. A man should give his earnings 
to his wife, as Christ has given His merits to the Church. Just as 
Christ went forth from the Father intending to bring the Church 
back to Him, so should a man act according to Christ’s will, and aim 
at bringing his family to our Saviour. 

Christ is the type of the husband, and the Church is the type of 
the wife. The Church loves our Lord, she loves Him and Him 
alone, and a countless multitude of her members would make any 
sacrifice for His sake ;—so should a wife love her husband. Christ 
is the head of the Church, and a Christian wife should regard her 
husband as having dominion over her (Gen. iii, 16). The Church 
serves Christ faithfully, and so should a wife serve her husband 
loyally. (See Ephes. v, 23-32.) 

Christ and the Church are one; they are, as it were, one body 
and one spirit (“One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and 
Father of all.”—Ephes. iv, 4-6). So ought husband and wife be 
of one heart and soul. Christ and the Church are in perfect har- 
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mony, and married people ought never to be at odds or bad-tempered 
towards one another. Peace and love should prevail between them, 
as between Christ and the Church. 

Nothing can separate Christ and the Church; they are united 
for ever, in the same way husband and wife ought never to leave 
one another, they should cling together always until death parts 
them. If either finds it impossible to cure the faults of the other, 
these faults must be endured with humility, gentleness and consid- 
eration. 

Christ and the Church are agreed on every point, and husband 
and wife ought also to be in agreement; consequently they should 
have the same faith. A Catholic husband and a Protestant wife 
can never be really of one mind, because they differ in religion. 
The Church, therefore, disapproves of mixed marriages, and a 
Catholic commits a grievous sin, and is shut out from the Catholic 
Church, if he is married by non-Catholic rites, and does not have 
his children baptized and brought up as Catholics. He can obtain 
absolution only if he sincerely repents, and does his best to make 
good what he has done wrong. 

Christ is the most holy Bridegroom, and the Church is His spot- 
less and holy bride, who, like her Divine Spouse, loves what is good, 
and hates what is evil. Married people ought also to be holy, and 
the Church requires those who intend to receive the Sacrament of 
Matrimony to sanctify themselves beforehand by means of a good 
Confession and Holy Communion. To the men God says: “You 
shall be holy men to me” (Exod. xxii, 31), and to the women: 
“I am the Lord your God, be holy, because I am holy” (Levit. xi, 
44). Each family should be holy, because the Church is holy 
(cf. Levit. xix, 2; 1 Thess. iv, 3). Christ sanctified the Church by 
sending down the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and He sanctifies mar- 
tied people by bestowing on them the grace of the Holy Spirit in 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. In this Sacrament they are conse- 
crated, and the Holy Spirit takes up His abode with them, as God 
dwelt with the Israelites in the wilderness. In order to be married 
lawfully in the eyes of the Church it is of course necessary to be 
married by a priest. Christian marriage is a Sacrament, and the 
proper place for it is the church, not the magistrate’s office. 


The Objects of Marriage 


Why did God institute marriage? The Lord said in Paradise: 
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“It is not good for man to be alone; let us make him a help, like 
unto himself.” God instituted marriage that Adam might have a 
helper in Eve, whilst he was to be her master and protector. In 
the story of the elder Tobias we see how a wife can help her hus- 
band. He was blind and in want, and Anna, his wife, went daily 
to work, and she brought home what she could get for the labor 
of her hands (Tob. ii, 19). She was an instance of a good helper. 
“He that possesseth a good wife, beginneth a possession; she is a 
help like to himself, and a pillar of rest. Where there is no wife, 
he mourneth that is in want” (Eccles. xxxvi, 26, 27). “A good 
wife is a good portion” (Ecclus. xxvi, 3). “A diligent woman is 
a crown to her husband” (Prov. xii, 4). A husband should love 
and care for his wife, as Christ loved the Church, and delivered 
Himself up for it (Ephes. v, 25). Each man should love his wife 
as himself (ibid. v, 33), and ought not to be bitter towards her 
(Col. iii, 19), nor give her too much to do, because she is weaker 
than he is (1 Peter iii, 7). Both husband and wife should love 
and honor each other, and bear each other’s faults (Gal. vi, 2), just 
as Christ bears our faults and frailties with love and patience. 
“Be ye kind one to another, merciful, forgiving one another, even as 
God hath forgiven you in Christ” (Ephes. iv, 32). They must 
always be ready to help one another, and be faithful unto death, 
as it is written in Holy Scripture: “A friend and companion meet 
together in season, but above them both is a wife with her husband” 
(Ecclus. xl, 23). They ought to show patience, and help each other 
to bear misfortunes. 

Christ came to lead mankind to God, and His Church aims at 
bringing souls to heaven. So married people ought to encourage 
one another to do right, “teaching and admonishing one another 
in psalms, hymns and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in their 
hearts to God” (Col. iii, 16). “If one fall, he shall be supported 
by the other” (Eccles. iv ,10). An unbelieving husband may be 
converted by a good, God-fearing wife, and a believing husband 
may bring his unbelieving wife to the right way (1 Cor. vii, 13, 14). 
The wife should sanctify the husband, and the husband the wife. 
Each should strive to promote the other’s salvation, and they should 
pray for each other, because the continual prayer of a just man 
availeth much (James v, 16). God wishes married people to be 
holy, for He is holy, and they should try to imitate Him in all that 
they do. 
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The Training of Children 

Married people are required to be good parents. Christ became 
united with the Church, that through her all men might be brought 
to heaven. At our baptism we become God’s children through her 
agency, and it is her task to guide all God’s children on the way 
to their heavenly home. Married people have a similar task to 
perform. God gives them children to train for heaven. The 
Church rejoices over each newly baptized child, and aims at making 
it a saint. Parents, too, rejoice each time that God gives them a 
child, and it is their duty to train it in the right way; but they 
cannot do this unless they are good themselves. 

Abraham’s son Isaac was pious like his father. Tobias and 
Anna were the God-fearing parents of the younger Tobias, who 
was a good and devoted son. The saintly pair, Joachim and Anna, 
were the parents of our Blessed Lady. Zacharias and Elizabeth 
were the parents of St. John. Good children are generally the 
offspring of good parents, whilst bad people have, as a rule, wicked 
children. Cain’s children were wicked like their father, and the 
evil kings of Israel had bad sons. This is only natural, for sons 
and daughters are quick to learn the evil.that their parents do. 

A good tree brings forth good fruit, and an evil tree evil fruit; 
and the faults of the parents are like diseases that the children 
inherit. God wants to have holy families to carry on His King- 
dom, the Church; and so He wants married people to be holy, for 
“if the root be holy, so are the branches” (Rom. xi, 16). Parents 
commit a great sin if they do not train their children well and do 
not set them a good example. To such careless parents may be 
applied our Saviour’s words: “He that shall scandalize one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a 
millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be 
drowned in the depth of the sea” (Matt. xviii, 6). 

Christ and His Church desire children to be holy, and so parents 
are told to lead a holy life, for they have been sanctified by the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. They are required to show themselves 
in all things an example in good works (Tit. ii, 7), and all who 
intend to enter the married state should first ask themselves whether 
they have the will and ability to bring up in the right way any 
children that God may give them. Just as God says to them: “Be 
ye holy, for I am holy,” so ought parents to be able to say to their 
children: “Be ye holy, for we too are leading a holy life.” 
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Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery 

(a) The Safeguard of Marriage—No stronger and closer bond 
can exist between human beings than that of marriage. It jg 
formed by a solemn vow taken in church. When once a man and 
a woman have sworn before the altar to be faithful to one another, 
they must keep that vow until death, and die rather than be false 
to it. A man who leaves his wife to live with another woman, and 
a woman who leaves her husband to live with another man, are 
guilty of adultery (cf. Mark x, 11, 12). Herodias committed adul- 
tery, for she ran away from her husband and lived with King 
Herod. St. John reproved them for their sin, and was put by them 
to death. Adultery is a very dreadful sin. Marriage vows are 
pronounced before God and the Church, and whoever breaks them 
commits perjury. An adulterer deserves all the punishments in- 
flicted upon the perjurer. At his marriage a man promises to sup- 
port and cherish his wife, as Christ supports and cherishes the 
Church. A woman vows to be her husband’s faithful helper in all 
troubles and dangers. Now suppose a man provided for his wife 
for a long time, but at last fell ill, and was unable to work any 
more. Might his wife say: “I will not stay with this poor, sick 
man, who cannot keep me any longer. I will leave him to his fate 
and go to live with some one else, who is better able to support me?” 
Would she not be treating her husband very wickedly? God never 
intended a wife to leave a husband helpless and in need, and so 
He gave us the sixth Commandment: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” Would it not be just as disgraceful for a husband to 
desert his wife? It is his duty to be faithful to her and to take 
care of her, and he is bound by the Commandment as much as she is. 

Adultery involves not only perjury but a breach of faith. Who- 
ever commits this sin offends God, for he breaks a bond that God 
Himself has ratified. ‘What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder” (Matth. xix, 6). He also offends Christ, who raised 
marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament, in order to sanctify married 
life. He bids married people live in holiness, but one who is false 
to his marriage vows desecrates the temple of God, and drives out 
the Holy Spirit. St. Paul says: “If any man violate the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy. For the temple of God is holy, 
which you are” (1 Cor. iii, 16, 17). Christ wishes each married 
couple and their family to be, as it were, one of the stones of which 
the Church is built. Any one who is false to his marriage vows 
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deprives the Church of this support; he frustrates our Lord’s de- 
sign, injures the Church, and treats a holy Sacrament with con- 


tempt. 

To prevent any man from living with another woman, God 
gave the special Commandment: “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife.” This means: “Thou shalt not even think of wishing 
to live with another man’s wife.” No one can turn away from his 
own wife even in thought, to prefer some other woman, without 
committing a grievous sin, and breaking the ninth Commandment. 
But whoever keeps the ninth Commandment, and never gives way 
to forbidden thoughts, is sure to keep the sixth Commandment also, 
for they are closely connected, and both ensure the permanence 


of marriage. 


(b) The Protection of the Children—Every one who is false to 
his marriage vows, sins against his children. God sends children 
to married people, that they may train their little ones both for 
this world and for heaven. The mother has to feed and clothe 
them, to give them all that they need, and to teach them about God. 
She manages the house, whilst the father works to earn money. 
He provides the means for the upbringing of the children. Now 
suppose a father were to say: “I am tired of this existence; I 
have so many children that all my wages are spent upon them, and 
Ihave nothing for myself. I am going to leave wife and children, 
and will live with another woman.” What would become of you 
and your mother, if your father said this? But your father loves 
you too much to act in such a way, nor is he free to do so, if he 
would, for when God said: “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” He 
meant that every man must stay with his wife and children, and 
support them. Or suppose your mother said: “Children are a 
great nuisance; I am always mending, washing, ironing or cooking 
for them. I never have a minute’s peace from morning till night. 
I will leave this house and live with another man.” What would 
become of you, if your mother went away, and left you alone and 
neglected, with no one to take care of you whilst your father was 
out at work? 


Of course your mother will never desert you, for she loves you 
very dearly, and she knows that God has said to her: “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” 1. ¢., thou shalt stay with thy husband and 
children, and be faithful to them. You see that when God made 
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marriage indissoluble, He was providing for the welfare of the 
children. 

No one who is false to his marriage vows can bring up his chil- 
dren well, for he is setting them a bad example and teaching them 
evil. God wants children to be holy, for they are members of His 
holy Church; and so parents must be good themselves, that they 
may train their children well. God says to every father and 
mother: “You must not commit adultery, but live in holiness, in 
order that your children may be holy.” 

It was for your protection and sanctification that God gave men 
the sixth Commandment. 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


From the Norwegian of Rev. K. Krocu-Tonnine, D.D. 
QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan, unto John, to be baptized 
by him.”—Math. iii, 13. 

“I ought to be baptized by Thee, and Thou comest to me?” 
St. John greeted our Saviour with these words, and we can 
easily understand why he did so. Jesus is always coming to us, 
and seeking us, although He has no need of us. He does not wait 
for us to seek Him, although we require Him, if we are to be 
saved. If He did not seek us first, we should never have recourse 
to Him, and He tells us this plainly: “Behold, I stand at the gate 
and knock. If any man shall hear my voice and open to me the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him and he with me” 
(Apoc. iii, 20). It would seem more natural for us to stand at 
His door, humbly knocking and asking to be admitted to our 
Father’s house; but no,—He comes first to look for us; He comes 
day after day, and especially on Sunday, when He is in our midst, 
teaching us and offering us the means of grace, visiting us in all 
His mercy and truth, and calling us to Himself. 

It would be well for us if we appreciated His goodness and con- 
descension, His compassion and unfailing charity, and if we did 
so, we should exclaim, like St. John: “Lord, I have need of Thee, 
and comest Thou to me?” The baptism of Christ marks His 
public appearance as the Lamb of God, the Agnus Dei, for it was 
then that He entered upon His public ministry. 

I. The Meaning of His Baptism to Christ Himself —Our Lord 
came to receive the baptism of John, which was the baptism of 
penance for the remission of sins (Luke iii, 3), and intended for 
sinners, who sought forgiveness by means of penance. John saw 
before him a crowd of people weighed down by the burden of 
guilt and desiring relief ; and amongst them was Jesus Christ. How 
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could He come to receive baptism for the remission of sins? He 
was absolutely sinless; His justice was free from all stain; why 
should He come to St. John? He could not indeed, strictly speak. 
ing, receive baptism for the remission of sins, and yet in another 
sense it is true to say that He bore a load of sin heavier than that 
borne by any of the others who came to receive baptism at the hands 
of St. John. He was the Lamb of God, and His burden, consist. 
ing of the sin and guilt of the whole world, was destined to crush 
Him and cause His death. It was not under the weight of His 
own sins that He suffered, but under that of the sins of the world, 
—including yours and mine. 

But did He really come to seek remission of sins? Yes; if we 
consider the facts carefully, we shall see that He came to St. John, 
as He had come into the world, to obtain remission of the sins of 
others, not of His own. God’s designs are so wonderful that we 
could never imagine them for ourselves, but they are at the same 
time so wise that, when once they have been revealed to us, we are 
forced to acknowledge them to be precisely adapted to supply our 
needs, since we are sinners, incapable of ever making reparation 
sufficient to secure our eternal salvation. 

II. The Meaning of Christ’s Baptism to Us—We must bear 
in mind that He was the Lamb of God, and over Him hovered the 
Holy Spirit, whilst God’s voice resounded from heaven. Our Lord 
was the Lamb of God, the Victim making atonement for our sins, 
and making it completely, though not so that all the punishment 
due to sin should be removed. We were not to be spared the 
discipline of suffering and death, for it is good for us to do pen- 
ance. “All chastisement for the present indeed seemeth not to 
bring with it joy, but sorrow; but afterwards it will yield, to them 
that are exercised by it, the most peaceable fruit of justice” (Heb. 
xii, 11). The Lamb of God, however, took away the sentence 
condemning us to everlasting death, so that now we can bear chas- 
tisement in this world under the Cross of Christ. Sometimes His 
friends receive such abundant grace that they delight in the Cross, 
and, like St. Paul, rejoice in their sufferings (Col. i, 24) ; and then 
they experience heavenly consolation, for behind the Cross they 
behold the radiance of the crown reserved for those who are faith- 
ful. There will be no more death for those who believe in the 
Lamb of God. 

The Holy Spirit hovered over our Lord at His baptism, as 4 
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pledge that He will come to us also, bringing life and strength. We 
have been baptized in the name of Him who received baptism for 
our sake, and was consecrated to be our Redeemer, and to bear 
His Cross for us. At our baptism the same Spirit bestowed upon 
us strength to bear our crosses for God’s sake, and this is our 
highest honor. God’s Holy Spirit consecrated Christ to sacrifice 
His life for us, and the same Spirit enables us to sacrifice some- 
thing in token of our love and gratitude to Him. This thought 
should bring glory and happiness to all who suffer. God’s voice 
resounded from heaven, saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” Have these words any application to us? 
Yes, if we believe in the Lamb of God, who opened to us the gate 
of heaven that our sins had closed. Our offences are countless as 
the sand on the seashore, and they cry to heaven against us. But 
if you sigh under their burden, long for forgiveness and confess 
your transgressions to the priest appointed by God, heaven will 
be opened above you also in the holy Sacrament of Penance; and 
you, too, will hear the gracious words: “This is my beloved child, 
in whom I am well pleased.” Blessed and praised, therefore, be 
Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, who taketh away our sins! 

When Jesus came forward to receive baptism from St. John, 
He solemnly proclaimed to every generation of men that He was 
the Agnus Dei, who had taken upon Himself the burden of our 
sins, in order to obtain forgiveness of them from God. All the 
teaching of the gospel was summed up at His baptism, which thus 
appeals to the conscience of every individual; for there is no one 
without a burden of sin to cast upon the Lamb of God, who alone 
can make atonement and secure our salvation. 

Thus Christ’s baptism is a protest against the unbelief of the 
present day,—a protest against all who deny the atonement, and by 
all kinds of specious arguments undermine the sure foundation 
of our salvation. 

At His baptism our Lord was consecrated to perform His task 
of reconciliation, receiving this consecration when His heavenly 
Father acknowledged His sonship. He was called the Son in 
order to be consecrated as the Lamb of God, and to obtain for us 
the right to be regarded as God’s children, whereas we were pre- 
viously prodigals who had strayed from the fold. 

The public recognition of our Lord by His heavenly Father was 
intended to strengthen Him against the temptations awaiting Him, 
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—temptations in the wilderness, temptations throughout His life, 
and the supreme temptation encountered at His Passion and Death, 
He received His consecration when the Holy Spirit descended upon 
Him, the same Spirit that once at the Creation hovered over the 
waters, breathing into matter the breath of life. That same Spirit 
of life, whose property it is always to impart life, descended upon 
Christ, not to bestow on Him a life that He did not already possess, 
but to strengthen His life, and give Him the peculiar vital force 
necessary for Him to have, if He was to triumph over death, and 
accomplish our salvation, His new creation. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
JOY 


“Rejoice in this, that your names are written in heaven.”’—Luke x, 20. 


“He said to the woman: Thy faith hath made thee safe, go in peace.”— 
Luke vii, 50. 


The season of Lent reminds us of the sufferings of Christ, en- 
dured for our sins, and so it suggests penance and sorrow for sin. 
Rightly considered, however, the sorrow should not be such as to 
exclude joy. Our Lord Himself said: “When you fast, be not as 
the hypocrites, sad... but... anoint thy head and wash thy 
face” (Matth. vi, 16, 17). He certainly did not intend either the 
sorrow or the joy to be hypocritical, but He did not wish Chris- 
tians to repress, in a forced and unnatural manner, the joy that 
dwells permanently in their hearts. Joy is the keynote of to-day’s 
Gospel: “Rejoice in this, that your names are written in heaven.” 
This joy is often felt in the midst of pain and suffering; it is like 
a smile amidst tears. 

I. Our Lord says: “I saw satan like lightning falling from 
heaven.” These words are a source of joy, for satan’s fall typi- 
fies the eventual conquest of evil, and foreshadows the future king- 
dom of God, where there will be no trace of wickedness and sin. 
The modern view of life is quite different, and suggests other pros 
pects. It understands nothing of life or of death, since it regards 
all our existence as a mystery, incapable of explanation, and suicide 
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as the only means of escape. Men are tossed to and fro, falling 
without resistance into sin after sin, and living in a state of misery ' 
that is only occasionally interrupted by a period of sensual enjoy- 
ment. Such a life is not worth living, and death is a plunge into 
the unknown. 

Modern unbelief looks forward to nothing but complete and in- ! 
terminable darkness, whereas Christianity leads us on into full 
and everlasting light. This prospect affords us much comfort, es- 
pecially when our way seems long and dreary. It is hard to under- 
stand how any one can be contented with the dull and joyless 
theories of unbelievers, who can discover no meaning in life. If 
life has any meaning, its aim must be light rather than darkness, 
and the light must triumph over the darkness, not the darkness 
over the light. Our own hearts tell us that this must be so, and 
Christ’s assurance is another source of joy and consolation. 

But is the world mistaken when it declares that Christians stake 
everything upon the future and eternity, and that they seek con- 
solation in this thought and care nothing for the world, which they 
. regard as a place of misery? Such a theory is not quite accurate. 
eg Our Lord did indeed say that His followers would encounter ser- 
pents and scorpions and powerful enemies, but at the same time 
He assured them that nothing should harm them. 

It is the constant experience of those who believe in Him that 
He is true to His promises, and this is a source of much joy to 
them here on earth. The viper that attacked St. Paul at Malta did : 
not injure him (Acts xxviii, 3-7). When St. Peter was in prison, 
an angel came to break his chains and set him free. A spirit of 
satan was permitted to buffet St. Paul, but by increasing his 
humility, the result was beneficial (2 Cor. xii, 7). St. Theresa suf- 
fered much, but yet she asked to die rather than be free from suf- 
2 fering; many holy martyrs have sung hymns of praise in prison 
se and at the stake; in short, in every age, the servants of God have | 
often, like Ezechiel, found themselves to be amidst scorpions, when 
they fancied that they were surrounded by friends. That they 





‘i should be grieved is only natural, but the venom of wickedness and | 
‘ slander was powerless to hurt them, and so they were constrained 
“A to rejoice and give thanks, not only in the midst and in spite of trib- 
0: ulations, but actually on account of them. 

The world is utterly unable to understand this, for it never ex- 


periences anything of the kind, and so it speaks of fanaticism and 
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madness when any one is glad of misfortune, or gives thanks for 
sickness, poverty, insults and humiliations, or even for hatred and 
persecution on the part of those who seemed to be friends and 
brethren. How can people be glad, when they have far more rea- 
son to exclaim like David: “Wo is me, that my sojourning is pro- 
longed; I have dwelt with the inhabitants of Cedar; my soul hath 
been long a sojourner. With them that hated peace I was peaceable, 
when I spoke to them they fought against me without cause” 
(Ps. cxix, 5,6). How is thankfulness possible for one who might 
say with the psalmist: “Friend and neighbor thou hast put far from 
me, and my acquaintance, because of misery” (Ps. Ixxxvii, 19). 

II. The world cannot understand how suffering can give rise 
to joy, but those who comprehend it would not on any account be de- 
prived of their pain. These are true Christians who know that they 
have a God, at once merciful and just ;—merciful enough to forgive 
His children their sins, and not condemn them to everlasting death, 
but also bound in justice to inflict some temporal punishment upon 
them. The longer and more severe this punishment is, the greater 
is their hope of being admitted without further delay to the joy 
of their Lord. This hope fills them with joy and thankfulness in 
spite of their tribulations, and, like St. Paul, they glory in them, 
“knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience trial, and 
trial hope, and hope confoundeth not” (Rom. v, 3-5). Patience, 
trial and hope are the salutary fruits of tribulation, which thus be- 
comes actually a reason for rejoicing. 

III. There is still another sense in which suffering may be 
called a source of joy to the servants of Christ. Have you ever 
meditated on that glorious passage in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Colossians (i, 24), where he says: “I now rejoice in my sufferings 
for you, and fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings 
of Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the Church, whereof 
I am made a minister!” The sufferings of Christ’s servants are 
beneficial not only to themselves, but also to others, and to the 
Church and the whole cause of Christ, for which they labor. 

This is perhaps the greatest praise that can be given to suf- 
fering as a source of joy. When we suffer for any cause, we 
benefit that cause; and when we suffer for the Church of Christ, we 
benefit that Church. Surely everyone who suffers in so good 4 
cause will rouse himself, pluck up fresh courage and, with renewed 
faith, confidence and thankfulness for his affliction, continue his 
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labors, instead of complaining and lamenting with the children of 
this world. We often hear that a man’s readiness to suffer for the 
cause that he has in hand is a recommendation of that cause; but 
perhaps we have never realized the full significance of this saying, 
according to the word of God. 

IV. We must, however, guard against misunderstanding. It 
is with shame, rather than triumph, that we ought to speak of 
suffering as a source of joy and strength. It is undoubtedly the 
source of both, and an upright character is developed by struggles 
with obstacles of every kind, not by a life of ease and luxury. 
Why then ought we to be ashamed to speak of the benefits of 
tribulation? Because we so rarely experience them, and derive 
from sorrow so little joy, hope and courage. Here and there per- 
haps we may feel a touch of happiness when our plans are thwarted, 
and then our joy is so great as to compensate us for many weary 
hours of anxiety. But we might experience far more joy, strength, 
encouragement and hope, if only we were more ready to suffer. 
Let us acknowledge with shame that this is the truth. 

All Christ’s followers should be glad that their names are written 
in heaven, in the book of life, and should “glory in the hope of the 
glory of the sons of God” (Rom. v, 2). “The sufferings of this 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
shall be revealed to us” (Rom. viii, 18). May this magnificent 
thought encourage us in all our trials, and then in both joy and 
sorrow we shall ever draw nearer to God, until at last the shadows 
and darkness of this life pass away and give place to the light 
that has no ending. 

Therefore with St. Paul I call upon all who suffer in Christ to 
rejoice in the Lord always, in prosperity and in adversity, in life 
and in death, “again I say, rejoice” (Phil. iv, 4). 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
GRATITUDE FOR THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN 


“He said to the woman: Thy faith hath made thee safe, go in peace”— 
Luke vii, 50. 

The woman of whom we read in to-day’s Gospel must have had 
some very strong motive for acting as she did, for her behavior 
attracted much attention. In the house of a wealthy man a ban- 
quet was being served, when a woman made her way to the room 
and even to the table. Without a word of excuse or apology to 
the host, she approached one of the guests, and began to show 
him peculiar honor by anointing his feet. Neither her rank nor 
her circumstances seemed to justify her proceeding ; she was simply 
an intruder, known in the town as a sinner, and she risked being 
unceremoniously turned out of the house. She knew this well 
enough, but nothing could prevent her from honoring this partic- 
ular guest. Must she not have had strong reasons for doing so? 

Are we Christians all equally eager to come to Christ? I do not 
ask whether we are ready to suffer the indignity of being treated 
like a dog, and driven out, but only whether we are willing to 
bear a contemptuous remark or a scornful smile, when we have an 
opportunity of publicly serving or honoring our Lord? Or do we 
shrink back, and prefer to secure the world’s friendship, instead of 
exposing ourselves to its ridicule? 

The woman who came to our Saviour must have had a strong 
motive for doing what was not only unusual, but actually humil- 
iating. Her emotion caused her to weep as she knelt at our Lord’s 
feet, and, having no cloth at hand to wipe away the tears, she 
unloosened her hair, and dried His feet with it. It was consid- 
ered a great disgrace for a Jewish woman to appear in public with 
her hair loose. One needs to have a strong will and ardent love, 
if one is to do a thing regarded by the world as shameful, although 
it may be innocent enough in itself. The woman possessed the will 
and the love that were necessary. Do we possess them, also? 

St. Mark, too, relates a similar occurrence and say that the oint- 
ment which the woman poured on our Saviour’s head was worth 
300 pence, or about 50 dollars. The value of money was then much 
greater than it is now, so we can form some idea of the sum spent 
upon showing outward honor to our Lord; it was a display of 
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what we may call the luxury of love, piety and adoration. A few 
mean-spirited spectators termed it a foolish waste of money, but St. 
Mark tells us that Jesus rebuked them, and said, “She hath wrought 
a good work upon me.” Are we willing to make sacrifices for the 
"— sake of the worship and house of God? Things might be worse 
than they are in our churches, but they might be and ought to be 





rad better; and the same complaint is still heard, that it is a waste of 
ior money, which could be spent better in some other way. Yet,— 
an- and this is conclusive—Jesus sanctions the expenditure. The 
om woman made an extraordinary sacrifice in order to testify her love 
to and respect for Jesus, but we act often as if we were quite indif- 
ow ferent; are we not guilty of a want of love? 

lor II]. Would it not be well if we could display the same heroic, 
ply ardent love? Every Christian ought at least to wish to do so, and 
ing the Gospel teaches us how to attain to it. It must be by the same 
rel means as the debtor, whose vast debt was remitted, and the woman 
‘ic- in to-day’s Gospel. She loved our Lord most fervently because He 
30? had visited her with His grace, and so she had come to Him. She 
not believed in Him as the Son of God, she confessed her sins to Him 
ted and received from His lips the assurance that she was forgiven. 
to She had no doubt as to her sins and their forgiveness; her love was 
an ; the outpouring of her gratitude for Christ’s Divine compassion in 
we stooping to pardon her, and it became to her the source of fresh 
of grace. 

We possess similar means of obtaining forgiveness in the Sacra- 
ng ment of Penance; and if nevertheless there is in many cases very 
ail- little joy in the Lord, very little grateful love, and very little readi- 
d’s | ness to bear and sacrifice anything for Him, something must be out 
she of order, either with our acknowledgment of guilt, or with our 
id- reception of pardon, or perhaps with both. 
ith Is something wrong with our acknowledgment of sin? The 
ve, woman in the Gospel saw her sins plainly, and was sorry for them. 
gh If we are lacking in clear perception of and true contrition for the 
vill actual sins that we have committed, and content ourselves with a 

vague and general confession of guilt,-if we regret in a general 
nt- way the sinfulness of the human race, though we may depict it in 
rth the gloomiest colors, our recognition of sin remains something im- 
ich personal, which affects us but slightly, and does not rouse us to 
ent earnest, personal contrition. 






Is something wrong with our reception of forgiveness? The 
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woman was perfectly convinced that Christ had come to her and 
said: “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” so that thus she had received 
from Him pardon of all her sins. It does no good to investigate 
matters for oneself, and to test the degree of one’s emotions, so as 
to find out whether one may really expect pardon or not; it is 
far better to go straight to our Lord, to hear His word and receive 
His forgiveness. It is the happy privilege of the children of holy 
Church to be free to do this; and then our Lord comes to us, 
as He came to the penitent woman. He has given His servants 
authority to forgive sins in His name, and no one else possesses 
this power. Only believe with simple faith what the words of 
Absolution mean, and then your soul will be filled with light and 
joy. Come to the throne of grace, the confessional, standing in 
God’s house; bend your knees and humbly confess the sins that 
you have committed, and the more clear and certain the pardon 
that you receive in our Lord’s own words, the greater will be its 
effect on your soul, and you will begin to love Christ, as the sinful 
woman loved Him, and, like her, you will feel impelled to offer 
Him the sacrifice of thanksgiving all the days of your life. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


“WHOSOEVER COMMITTETH SIN, IS THE SERVANT 
OF SIN” 


“Jesus answereth them: Amen, amen, I say unto you, that whosoever com- 
mitteth sin, is the servant of sin. Now the servant abideth not in the house 
forever. but the son abideth forever. If, therefore, the son shall make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.”—John x, 34-36. 

I. The Bondage of Sin.—It would not be so difficult to con- 
vince the world of sin (John xvi, 8), if it perceived itself to be in 
bondage, but men are never tired of protesting that they are free. 
We are, of course, speaking of bondage and freedom in the spir- 
itual, not in the worldly sense, and in this sense a life of sin is a 
life of bondage. The world fancies that it is free, and boasts of 
its freedom of thought, speech and action. I suppose that a man 
chained to a stake might also boast of his freedom to go as far as 
his chain allows; and those who talk of freedom in a state of sin 
act in very much the same way. We hear of freedom of thought, 
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but when a man’s whole intellectual life is defiled by sin, he is the 
slave of an evil spirit. What about freedom of speech? Ifa man 
takes pleasure in giving utterance to the suggestions of egotism, 
vanity and sensuality, he is a slave to evil. Does he enjoy freedom 
of action? No; if all that he does is prompted by the same spirit 
as are his thoughts and words, he is in bondage to wickedness. 
There is a chain stronger than steel, and many a slave has tried in 
vain to break it, and has desisted at last, acknowledging it to be too 
strong. This is the chain of self-love; generous souls are willing to 
admit that self love is a sin, disfiguring and debasing the heart. 
Love imparts to life all its dignity, nobility and beauty, and makes 
it happy; whereas self-love is a sort of magic circle, beyond which 
purely natural life cannot go. You may succeed in ridding your- 
self of some kinds of bonds, but by your own unaided efforts you 
will never break the fetters of self-love. 

Slavery to sin increases in severity, and experience teaches us 
that a besetting sin obtains an ever greater hold upon its victim. 
When once free rein is given to it, the task of checking it becomes 
more and more difficult, and the sinful action. that at first arouses 
feelings of anxious fear, is finally performed with perfect indif- 
ference. I once heard a friend remonstrating with a drunkard, 
who answered: “It is all of no use.” “Why?” “Because I do not 
wish to break myself of the habit.” “You do not wish to break 
yourself of it; why not?” “Because I am not able to use my will.” 
Does not this remark reveal the terrible bondage of sin? 

Servitude to sin may reveal itself outwardly. The faces of some 
men bear so unmistakably the stamp of pride, arrogance and pas- 
sion, that one feels impelled to exclaim: “No clean-minded person 
could possibly look like that!” 

No one can be a slave to sin without being also a slave to the 
devil, for he is the prince of this world, a liar and the father of 
lies. He acquires his slaves by means of falsehood; by his lies he 
caused the ancestors of our race to fall into sin; he lied when he 
tempted Jesus Christ in the wilderness, and he still lies when he 
tempts us, for he offers us pleasures that experience proves worth- 
less. He scores his greatest success when he so far misleads men 
as to make them deceive themselves, and believe that thy are free, 
when they are really his slaves. 

Il. The Truth Shall Make You Free—Through falsehood we 
become slaves, and nothing but the truth can make us free, as Christ 
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tells us in to-day’s Gospel. What truth is this? The truth regard- 
ing sin and grace. There is no real freedom as long as self-decep- 
tion lasts, with its spurious liberty. It behooves us to see what we 
are in the light of truth, and we shall have to acknowledge that 
we are slaves to self-love, in a bondage that renders us guilty in 
God’s sight, whether our self-love appears in all its naked ugliness, 
or is veiled under the semblance of refinement. The more fully 
we recognize our guilt, the greater is our prospect of deliverance, 
Every step into the hell of self-knowledge is equivalent to ten steps 
in the direction of the paradise of grace. 

A true penitent, who cries from the depths of his soul: “My fault, 
my fault, my most grievous fault,’ often needs only to be reminded 
of the Man of Sorrows, of whom it was written: “He was wounded 
for our iniquities, and bruised for our sins; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him.” One glance at our Lord is often enough 
to secure peace, healing through His wounds, and relief from the 
crushing weight of sin. A true penitent finds release and safety 
in the Sacrament of Penance, realizing that his Saviour is ready 
to utter the words of Absolution, and to deliver him from the guilt 
of punishment of sin, since He, the Lamb of God, has Himself 
made atonement for the sins of the whole world. 

Yet it is not enough to be delivered from the guilt and punish- 
ment of sin; we need also to be released from its power, as other- 
wise we shall fall back into our former state of slavery. This 
release can be effected only by the force of truth, the same truth 
of Christianity. If we know that a life of self-love is a life of 
slavery, we know, too, that only a life of love is a life of freedom. 
It would be useless to attempt to break the fetters of sin and live 
for God, unless God had given us some great gift arousing our 
gratitude and love for Him. This great gift is the salvation pro- 
cured for us by Jesus Christ, and, if we perceive this truth clearly, 
we shall be filled with thankfulness and love, and be moved to 
deny ourselves and obey God. Our Lord states in to-day’s Gospel 
the condition that He has laid down: “If you continue in My 
word”—His word is truth; He is Himself the way. the truth and 
the life. Our freedom is not yet perfect; we can only hope to enjoy 
perfect freedom hereafter. Even St. Paul complains: “I do not 
that good which I will, but the evil which I hate, that I do.” “Un- 
happy man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” (Rom. vii, 15, 24). 
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In our.text we are told: “If the Son shall make you free, you 
shall be free indeed.” We shall not enjoy absolute liberty until 
we have laid aside what St. Paul calls the body of this death, and 
see God, who is truth itself, face to face, and are like Him (1 John, 
iii, 2). Then and not until then we shall cease to dread deception 
and error; meanwhile it behooves us to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling, and to watch and pray, so that no man may 
rob us of our crown. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE VIRTUE OF CHARITY 
BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT. D. 


“The greatest of these is charity.’—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The blind beggar felt keenly his affliction and, 
although rebuked for his loud cries for mercy, continued his supplica- 
tions to the Son of David. He was cured by Our Saviour, as narrated 
in the Gospel selection for this Sunday. Many to-day are spiritually 
blind, although they think they are able to see. Their affliction is really 
greater than that of the blind Bartimeus. We need clear spiritual vision 
to understand aright the great lesson taught us by St, Paul. Let us ev 
out to Our Saviour for the gift of spiritual vision. 

I. The Meaning of Charity—Charity is something better than the 
ability to discourse beautifully on its value and its objects and its methods. 
It is not a lip-service to humanity. Charity is better than profound 
knowledge, even the knowledge of God, and a deep faith in Him and in 
His governance of the world. Charity is better even than deeds of 
mercy and helpfulness—than abundant alms and great self-sacrifice. 
Charity is love. If our eloquent words and our kindly deeds are to 
receive something higher than a human reward, they must be inspired 
by love of God. 

II, The Tests of Charity—Have we charity? St. Paul tells us a 
method of finding out the answer. Charity is patient, is kind, is not 
envious, is not ambitious, etc. But we can not act thus consistently and 
correctly unless we love; for true love gives us the enduring motive 
and the simplest method of exercising all virtues. 

Conclusion—We can see this great truth only as through a glass, 
darkly, whilst here on earth. Heaven will exhibit it perfectly. 


Introduction.—I wish to speak to you this morning of the won- 
derful lesson contained in the words of St. Paul, which form the 
selection for to-day from his First Epistle to the Corinthians. Let 
us pray that the eyes of our minds be opened to its true meaning, 
that we may see and understand it aright. Let us pray that we 
may not be spiritually blind. 

The blind man whom Jesus cured, as narrated in the Gospel you 
have just heard, felt his affliction most keenly. When he cried out, 
saying, “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!”, he was rebuked 
by the crowd that surged along the highway and accompanied our 
Lord on his journey from Jericho to Jerusalem. There were very 
many blind men in those days, as there still are to-day, in the East; 
for lack of medical skill, lack of hospitals, and many foolish neg- 
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ligences and prejudices, combined to make blindness a common 
ailment. Even at this late day, the proportion of those who suffer 
from this terrible physical handicap is in the East as ten to one 
compared with the lands of Europe. Doubtless, the very frequency 
of blindness served to lessen the sense of compassion with which 
that affliction should be regarded. And so the crowd that accom- 
panied our Lord rebuked the blind beggar for endeavoring to inter- 
rupt the progress of our Lord. Perhaps, too, his cries made it 
dificult for those who were some distance from our Lord to hear 
the words of Divine wisdom flowing from His lips. But whatever 
may have caused their apparent hardness of heart, the blind beggar 
did not cease his pleadings for mercy. His cries grew but the 
louder; for he recognized clearly that this was the one opportunity 
he must seize—the one long hope of his life which now might be 
realized. Jesus was passing by! Jesus, the merciful-hearted ; 
Jesus, the mighty-handed; Jesus, the great Prophet and Miracle- 
worker. And Jesus answered the great cry for mercy by healing 
the miserable beggar and giving him the power to see. 

Brethren, as there are many whose affliction does not permit 
them to see the beauties of that world which they must tread in 
darkness, so there are many more who can not see the beauties of 
that spiritual world in which they are groping blindly. And the 
affliction of these souls is the greatest of all sorrows, for they think 
that they see, and nevertheless are blind. 

I. The Meaning of Charity—For instance, there is the deluded 
soul that can discourse beautifully of brotherly love, of the Father- 
hood of God, of compassion for the poor, of the uplift of humanity, 
of mercy and kindness to the brute creation, of high purposes in 
life, of the great battle which every one must fight in order to over- 
come self, and so on. Now such things as these are desirable and 
worthy of our esteem and of our helping hand. But to be able to 
speak beautifully about them is not of itself a spiritual excellence. 
St. Paul quietly tells us that if we were able to speak with the 
tongues of angels, and have not charity, we become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. That is, we produce, as it were, a music 
that is very pleasant to the ear, but that has a value only in the 
hearing. It was beautiful—but once heard, it is gone forever. 

And then there is the soul that congratulates itself on its great 
knowledge of the mysteries of God. It knows the catechism by 
heart, it has heard many sermons, it has read many spiritual books. 
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Perhaps it has sounded the depths of theological learning, and can 
prove its faith in God and in His holy Church and in all the teach- 
ings of our faith by most solid and irrefutable arguments, and can 
silence triumphantly every skeptic and every scoffer. Such an 
ability, so deep a knowledge, is most desirable, indeed, and every 
one of us should aim, according to his time and his abilities, at 
learning the most he can of the mysteries of his faith. St. Paul, 
however, quietly assures us that if we knew all mysteries and had 
all knowledge and had all faith—even that splendid depth of faith 
that could move mountains; nay, if to all this wonderful equipment 
we could add the power of prophecy—and meanwhile we have not 
charity—what does St. Paul say we are?—we are nothing! For, 
after all, knowledge can show us the path we should take to arrive 
at our destination, but it can not make us walk in that pathway. 

But now we come to something still more practical. Let our 
deeds speak for us, and not merely our words. Let us give, in 
most generous manner, to the poor. Nay, let us, as so many Saints 
have done, distribute all our goods to feed the poor. It is a great, 
a most noble thing to do. It was the thing which our Lord directed 
the young man to do, when he had declared truthfully that, from his 
youth up, he had kept all the Commandments. “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor... ,” and 
the young man could not make this sacrifice, and turned away from 
Jesus; for, says the Gospel, he was rich. Yes, it is a glorious thing 
to do, to give away all of one’s wealth to the poor. Still more, how- 
ever, would it be a wonderful thing to do, if we should give, not 
our wealth, but our very bodies to be burned, as did the grand mar- 
tyrs of the Church. And yet, if we should do all this, and have not 
charity, it profiteth us, says St. Paul, “nothing.” 

What mysterious doctrine is this which the great Apostle is 
preaching to us? What is charity? 

Charity is love. Charity is, therefore, the fulfilment of the law. 
Our Lord it was who preached this sublime doctrine when He 
answered the tempting doctor of the law, and declared that the 
first Commandment of the law was one of love: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul, 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” What, then, was 
the second Commandment of the law? Our Lord declared that 
this also was a Commandment of love: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” And having said this, He went still further and said 
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that on these two Commandments depended the whole law and the 
prophets. 

In vain shall we speak with the tongues of angels, with all con- 
vincing eloquence, with heart-moving arguments, with solidity and 
tenderness and depth, of the beauty and excellence of helping our 
neighbor, if meanwhile we do not love that neighbor. This love is 
not a humanitarian sympathy for him in his wretchedness and 
poverty and sickness. It is the love which sees in him the image 
of his Maker, and which runs to help him because of that fact— 
because, namely, the Maker Himself is loved. 

In vain, too, shall we acquire all knowledge, and exercise our- 
selves in all faith, unless the end of that knowledge and that faith 
is the Supreme Author of all knowledge, the Supreme Object of 
all faith, and unless we cling to that Supreme Alpha and Omega, 
that Beginning and End of all things, with a love that exhausts 
our mind and our soul and our heart. 

In vain, finally, shall we give all our goods to the poor, and even 
our bodies to the executioner, unless we do these things for the 
love of God. 

It looks, brethren, to us like a most terrible doctrine. In reality 
it is a most comforting one. For it matters not whether we have 
much to give to Him, or little. He considers not the gift of the 
lover, but the love of the giver. There is no one so poor that he 
is unable to give love. There is no one so rich, that he can afford 
to give anything else than love. 

“Lord, that we may see!” It should be the cry of our hearts, 
as it was of the blind Bartimeus, sitting in forlorn helplessness and 
begging for that help which his blindness made it impossible for 
him to acquire by his own hands. Lord, that we may see clearly 
this great truth of love! Lord, that we may possess this greatest 
of all gifts; for if we love, all Thy Commandments are easy of ful- 
filment, all of our burdens are light, all of our trials are patiently 
borne. 

Il. Tests of Charity —Now it may seem to many that this sublime 
virtue of Charity is not easy for the intelligence to grasp clearly, 


or for the heart to acquire easily. How shall we know that we 


Possess it or are tending properly towards it? Are what we call 
our “charities,” that is to say, the alms we give to the poor, the 
visits we make to the sick in mind or body, the words of comfort 
we speak to those who are in sorrow, the helping hand we give to 
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those who are struggling—are all these things vain, because we feel 
a human pity for the objects of our benevolence? 

First of all, there are some things which we all can recognize at 
once as having in them no virtue or, perhaps, as leading to the very 
opposite of virtue. Certainly, if my alms are given, or my visits 
are made, or my soothing words are spoken, merely because it 
pleases me to feel that I am lessening human suffering, I already 
have obtained my reward. I experience a glow of satisfaction, 
which is humanitarian indeed, but is not spiritualized by a proper 
motive, the motive of true love of God and of the human beings He 
has made in His own image and likeness. But if I do these things 
ostentatiously, in order that I may be esteemed as a charitable 
person, and may receive a certain amount of vain solace on this 
account, it is clear that I am acting like those Pharisees who 
sounded a trumpet in the market-place when they gave an alms, 
“to be seen of men” and to be applauded by men. The applause 
of men is then my only reward; and I have been treading the path- 
way of human pride or vanity. Or if I do good things, not to be 
praised for them, but because I fear adverse comment if I fail to do 
them, it is equally clear that my motive is not the love of God. 

St. Paul, however, gives us some intelligible ways of finding out 
whether I love God and therefore, also, my neighbor. “Charity is 
patient.” If I love God, I shall be patient under the afflictions of 
this life—my sickness, slight or grave; my trials, brief or lasting; 
my burdens, light or heavy; my inefficiencies, whether they be due 
to physical or to mental limitations; my humble calling or condition 
in life; yes, even my repeated failures to serve God as I have re- 
solved, and am constantly resolving, to serve Him. “Charity is 
patient”—why? Because it loves the adorable Will of God, and 
loves it even although it should chastise us for our innumerable 
sins. It is said that “Love is blind.” Doubtless the saying is true 
in human affairs. But the love we have for God makes us cleat- 
sighted; for by it we are able to perceive that God is in truth our 
heavenly Father, and that it is His very love for us that seeks by 
our suffering to correct our faults and to purify our intention. 

If charity thus leads us to be patient under the government of 
God, it also should lead us to be patient with our neighbor. What 
a splendid opportunity is given to us here, brethren, for a satis- 
factory examination of conscience! Let each one of us reflect, first 
of all, on the conditions in the family circle. Is the husband patient 
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with his wife, and she with him? Are both of them patient with 
children and with servants? Perhaps there are others in that do- 
mestic circle—aged parents, visiting friends, or dependent relatives. 
Are the little foibles of any of these exaggerated, talked about, 
brooded over and twisted into fanciful shapes? We may then 
broaden the inquiry to include the people with whom we come in 
contact in our everyday life of work, or business, or professional 
activity. All these are “neighbors” of ours, in the meaning of 
our Saviour. Do we take care that our dealings with such persons 
shall be properly marked by patience and courtesy? I think it 
would not be exceedingly difficult for us to acquire habits of pa- 
tience, if only we could accustom ourselves to recognize in all men 
the image and likeness of God. The same heavenly Father who 
tries our souls with sickness, tries us also in the persons of all of 
those whom we meet. The apparent slights they offer us, the neg- 
ligences and oversights of which they are guilty, the selfishness they 
frequently manifest—are not such things as these on the same plane, 
so far as their power to excite our irritability is concerned, with 
a visitation of sickness or any other unavoidable natural calamity 
from which we must suffer? 

Now the Apostle goes a step farther. If charity is patient, it is 
also kind. To be patient with those who try our nerves is indeed 
a great virtue. To exercise kindness towards them is still finer 
and nobler. And yet, if we really loved them, the task is not beyond 
our power. Even the human father or mother understands this 
perfectly. The father will be patient under his child’s neglect and 
petty disobediences. He will indeed correct the child—even as God 
corrects the father of the child for his neglect towards God; but 
he will still love the child and, in spite of many offenses committed 
by that child, will exhibit towards him a true parental kindness. 
Why? Because, in simple truth, he loves his own child. 

Let me suppose that someone who is now listening to my words 
should form the resolution to be kind to all persons, even to those 
who are naturally offensive or for whom one entertains a natural 
aversion. I can imagine such a resolution to be kind as leading to a 
really offensive manner. For if we act so as to exhibit our inten- 
tion of kindness, if we make an obvious effort to control our sense 
of aversion, if we seem to be pluming ourselves on our good resolu- 
tion—we immediately become offensive to the object of our kind- 
ness, and we are not at all kind in reality. I fear this mistake is 
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often made. How can it be avoided? The best and only certain 


way is the simplest and easiest. It is—to love; for love, genuine 


love, never makes a mistake in its manner. I do not wonder that 
the great Apostle should speak so glowingly of charity; for love is, 
indeed, everything. 

St. Paul, however, continues to tell us other characteristics of 
charity. It “envieth not”; it is “not puffed up” with its own value; 
it is “not ambitious”; is content to forego even those things which 
it can rightly lay claim to; does not yield to outbursts of anger; 
“thinketh no evil;” and, finally, “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Such is charity— 
such is the true love of God and of our neighbor—such is that sum- 
mary of all the Commandments upon which “dependeth the whole 
law and the prophets.” 

Conclusions.—It is a wonderful lesson, and we shall never learn 
it quite fully in this world. For whilst we are encumbered with 
our earthly bodies, our spiritual eye can not see things with perfect 
clearness. We can know only in part; but when that which is per- 
fect is come—when death rends in two the veil of this temple of 
flesh and we can look into the innermost Heart of God, that which 
is in part shall be done away, and we shall see more clearly than 
did the blind beggar who was cured of his affliction by God our 
Saviour. Then we shall understand better the meaning of St. Paul, 
when he placed charity even higher than faith and hope: “And 
now there remain faith, hope, charity, these three: but the greatest 
of these is charity.” Our meditation of this morning has perhaps 
permitted us to see the truth of these words in some fashion—if 
only as through a glass, darkly. We can perceive that charity is 
greater than faith and hope, for it really supposes them and includes 
them. If I love God, I believe in Him and I hope in Him. Itis 
possible to believe in Him without loving Him; for the very devils 
in hell believe—and tremble, and hate. It is possible to hope in 
Him, and to earn the punishment of presumptuousness, and not to 
love Him. But it is impossible to love Him without also believing in 
Him and hoping for every good and every perfect gift from that 
Father of lights. And meanwhile, although we do indeed see as 
through a glass darkly, we can see clearly enough and far enough 
to discern the true pathways that lead to this greatest of all virtues. 
If we love not our neighbor, whom we can see, we are deceiving 
ourselves in thinking that we love the God whom we can not see. 
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Or if we only love those who love us, what reward shall we receive? 
Do not the heathen this? But if we are to consider ourselves as 
true Christians, we shall think of ourselves and all mankind as 
children of that heavenly Father who makes His sun to shine on the 
good and the bad, and his rain to fall on the just and the unjust. 
We shall not be making distinctions perpetually between those who 
are friendly to us and those who are not, or even those who are 
unfriendly to us. We shall earnestly and truly wish good things 
to all men, assist them according to our means, and pray for them. 
And upon the ladder of our daily exercises of patience, of kindness, 
of gentle thought and comforting word and kindly deed towards 
the neighbor, whom we can see, we shall mount up, step by step, to 
the perfect love of the God whom our human eyes can not see. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


TEMPTATION 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the devil.” 


SYNOPSIS.—A_ strange meeting—Christ and the devil. Christ tempted. 
Why? To share our trials and to teach us how to meet temptation. 
A most practical subject. Considerations: (1) Temptation both necessary 
and unavoidable. (2) It is no sin. (3) It cannot force our will. (4) Nota- 
ble difference between physical and spiritual warfare. Never tempted 
beyond our strength. Temptation serves many admirable purposes. De- 
velops and strengthens our virtues. Teaches us to know ourselves. 
Abraham, an example of the first. St. Peter, an example of the second. 
In spite of our temptations, we are proud enough: What would be our 
conceit and self-complacency, if we had no temptations? The martyrs 
illustrate for us the immense advantages of temptations and tribulations. 
Let us imitate the example of the Apostles and other martyrs. How 
have we acted hitherto? Lent is the most fitting time to examine our 
consciences and to form strong resolutions. No time to lose. The night 
1s now approaching, when no man can work. Therefore etc., ete. 


In to-day’s Gospel, the Church sets before us the startling picture 
of our Divine Lord being actually tempted by the devil. It seems 
a strange meeting: yet our Divine Master submitted to it not only 
because He was determined to be like us “in all things, excepting 
sin,” but also because He wished to teach us by His own example 
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how to conduct ourselves while under the attacks of “the most 
wicked one.” 

We have no hesitation in seizing this opportunity of treating of 
temptation, since it is undoubtedly one of the most practical as wel] 
as one of the most personal matters that can command our attention, 
This fact will surely come home to us, so soon as we realize that 
the immense—one might almost say—the incalculable difference 
between the highest of the Saints, now reigning in heaven, and the 
very worst of the reprobate now writhing in hell, must be ascribed 
wholly to the different ways in which they conducted themselves 
under temptation. 

To fix the subject more firmly in our minds, we will divide it into 
several points. In the first place then, we will consider that tempta- 
tion is necessary for us, and wholly unavoidable. God’s intention is 
that we should be tried in various ways. We are sent into the world 
in order that we may have our virtue, and our loyalty and our resolu- 
tions put to the test. 

It matters not where we dwell, nor what our vocation or manner 
of life may be, it is quite certain that temptation will find us out. 
Whether we live in the midst of the gay and giddy world, or whether 
we shut ourselves up in the seclusion of a monastery, we shall not 
escape. Our days may be passed in the noisy, bustling thoroughfares 
of a big town, or they may be passed in a cleft of some rock ina 
far off desert. It matters not; our virtue, our fidelity, our loyalty 
will be, and must be put to the test all the same. If we have any 
years of life yet before us, we may rest assured that we shall have 
many battles to fight, and many victories to gain before we pass to 
judgment. The Holy Spirit reminds us that “man’s life upon earth 
is a warfare,” and that it is “through many tribulations that we are 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” Consequently we can harbor 
no honest doubt on the subject. 

Now, so soon as we fully realize that no efforts that we can make 
can rid us of this great enemy of our salvation, we shall recognize 
that the only wise course is to face it boldly: to meet the danger 
with calmness and coolness and determination. And this should be 
a comparatively easy matter, because, while we know that temptation 
is necessary, we know also, in the second place, that it is no sin, but 
only an invitation to sin, and further that it has no power to force 
us off the path of perfect virtue. It is very important to remember 
that spiritual warfare differs from physical warfare in many ways, 
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but in nothing so much as in the conditions of victory. In an 
ordinary field of battle, the very bravest may be shot down: and 
the greatest valor will not save troops from destruction if their 
ammunition gives out, or if they are badly led. Hence, however 
courageous I may be, when marching against an earthly foe, I 
know that my courage alone, however great, is powerless to save me. 

In the spiritual conflict it is quite different. In our struggles 
with the devil, the world, and the flesh, to be brave is to conquer— 
to be courageous and resolute is the same thing as to be victorious. 
In fact, we are unconquerable and invulnerable so long as we with- 
hold our consent: and no power on earth or in hell can ever compel 
us to yield that, if only we are resolved not to do so. Why do I 
speak so positively? Because Almighty God, in His infinite mercy 
and compassion, has solemnly promised so to dispose things, that 
however severely we may be tempted, we shall never be tempted 
beyond our strength. 

St. Paul himself, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, Chapter X, 
assures us of this in inspired words, saying: “God is faithful, who 
will not suffer us to be tempted above that which we are able (to 
resist), but will make also with the temptation issue, that we may 
be able to bear it.” And when, on one occasion this same great 
Apostle, feeling himself so severely tempted, began to lose courage, 
Our Lord sweetly rebuked him, saying: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for power is made perfect in infirmity” (2 Cor. xii, 9). 

This fact should fill us with the greatest courage, even in the 
very midst of every sort of trouble and opposition. Let us thank 
God who has made us stronger and mightier than all our foes put 
together; for however much they may storm and rage, we know, 
with the certainty of Divine faith, that they can never enter into 
the citadel of our hearts, nor rob us of our virtue, until we, of our 
own free will, have weakly and basely flung open the gates and 
let them in. . 

In the second place, we must bear in mind not only that tempta- 
tion can do us no harm, if we are true to ourselves, but that it can 
be of the greatest service to us, and procure for us countless bless- 
ings and rewards. Some persons seem to imagine that to resist a 
temptation is merely to stand, where we might have fallen; and that 
we are no better off when we emerge from the struggle than we 
were when we first entered into it. But this is a profound mis- 
take. The truth is, temptation never leaves us as it finds us. If we 
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give way under it, we are much worse than we were, but if we 
vanquish it, we are immeasurably better off. Why? Because we 
have acted nobly ; because we have proved our loyalty and our love 
of God, and especially, because we have not merely fought the good 
fight, but won a glorious victory, which will secure for us an im- 
perishable crown of glory in heaven. 

One, indeed, who is never tempted, can never overcome. Who 
never fights a battle can never win a battle. He is like a soldier 
who has never seen any active service. While one who is always 
battling with his passions and his evil inclinations, is like a real 
warrior, who has risked his life a thousand times for his king, 
and comes home at last, when the Master calls him, honored, re- 
spected, loved, rewarded. Another valuable purpose which tempta- 
tion serves, is to help us to know ourselves, and our miseries, and 
to keep us meek and humble of heart. 

When all is at peace we are too apt to flatter ourselves that we 
are strong in virtue, and that nothing can ever move us from 
the strict path of duty. When we observe others disgracing them- 
selves and falling into sin, we are apt to despise them, and to look 
down upon them, and to think how very much better, and how 
very much more wisely, we would have behaved under the same 
or similar circumstances. And so we live in a fool’s paradise; 
until all at once God mercifully permits us to feel the strong wind 
of temptation. Then little by little we begin to realize our weak- 
ness. What seemed so easy and so simple at a distance, proves, 
upon nearer acquaintance, almost too much for us; so that we almost 
yield when we find ourselves in the actual occasion of sin. Instead 
of feeling safe and secure, we grow horribly conscious of our weak- 
ness. The danger of falling grows intensely real, and we stretch 
out our hands to heaven, and implore God to “save us or we perish.” 
Sometimes, even, an actual fall may be found necessary to remove 
our over-confidence and our foolish self-complacency. We have 
such an example in the case of the great Apostle St. Peter, who 
was weak and ignorant enough to confide in his own resolution. 
When his Divine Master told him the night before He suffered that 
he and the other Apostles would be scandalized in Him, and would 
abandon Him in His Passion, Peter refused to believe. He knew 
himself so little, that he could not be persuaded that he would ever 
be so base as to betray his own Lord and Master. “I will go with 
Thee to prison and to death,” he exclaimed. Even when Jesus 
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turned to him and addressed him personally, and in the singular 
number, and told him to his face that on that very night, before the 
cock had crowed twice, he would deny Him thrice, Peter remained’ 
unconvinced and refused to believe such a forecast of his perfidy. 
He thought this cowardice possible in others, not in himself. “Even 
though all should deny Thee,” he cried out, “J shall never deny 
Thee.” 

We know the sequel. We remember how he followed our Lord 
from afar; how eventually he stole into the Hall of Pilate “to see 
the end.” And alas! my brethren, we also know how his courage 
failed him. He became unnerved, as he caught sight of the judge 
seated on his throne, and of the Roman soldiers standing around, 
and of Jesus standing bound, and helpless, as a lamb before His 
executioners, and his whole soul was petrified with fear, so that 
he was mute. Then when first one and then another of those present 
began to accuse him of being a friend of Jesus, he utterly failed to 
keep his promise to go with Him “to prison and to death.” On 
the contrary, he would not acknowledge Jesus at all, but declared 
that he had nothing to do with Him. Why! He even sought to 
leave the Court under the impression that he did not know so much 
as our Lord’s name; for he referred to him merely as “the man”! 
“He began to curse and to swear that he knew not the man.” Our 
Lord, who had loved him, instructed him, made him an Apostle, and 
treated him as a son, was now treated by Peter (under the pressure 
of temptation), as a stranger, an outsider, and one utterly unknown. 
In short, he fell miserably; but it awoke him to a true sense of his 
weakness. He realized that “without God we can do nothing.” 

Thus Peter learned a great and salutary lesson. Thus did tempta- 
tion teach him to know himself, and his own inherent weakness, 
and the danger of trusting to his own personal resolutions, instead 
of trusting to God alone, and to the grace that is given from above, 
to those who have humility enough to beg and implore for it, from 
Him who is always ready “to make issue, with every temptation, 
that we may be able to bear it.” 

We, my dear brethren, are quite proud and conceited enough 
even now, after all our sad falls and narrow escapes. What, then, 
would be our arrogance and our pride had we never experienced 
the attacks of the devil, and never been buffeted and molested by 
the strong blasts of temptation? 

Another important purpose that temptation serves is to develop 
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our latent virtues, and to render them more and more perfect and 
pleasing to God. How many great Saints there are, who would 
never have made much advance in virtue, but for temptation? Look, 
é. g., at Abraham. He was, no doubt, a good and faithful servant 
of God, but his faith would have remained at a very ordinary level 
had it not been severely tried by Almighty God; and thus, in various 
ways, he was assured, even in his old age, that he would have a son, 
though both he and his wife had reached a time when it is no longer 
possible, humanly speaking, to beget children. Yet this, notwith- 
standing, Abraham readily believed the Word of God and His 
power over nature and nature’s laws. The temptation, no doubt, 
though proving too much for Sarah, his wife, who “laughed in- 
credulously behind the door of the tent,” was resisted by Abraham 
himself, whose faith never faltered. Then, after his son Isaac was 
born, God tried Abraham still more severely. Having first told 
him that his descendants would be “as numerous as the stars in 
the heavens,” and would develop into a great nation, He then com- 
manded Abraham to slay his only child, saying: “Take thy only 
begotten son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and go into the land of 
vision, and there thou shalt offer him for a holocaust, upon one of 
the mountains which I shall show thee.” 

This was indeed a terrible temptation well calculated to upset 
any man whose love and faith were not strongly rooted. It was 
a most severe trial of obedience: for Abraham loved his son ex- 
ceedingly. To ask him to make a “holocaust” of him, that is to 
say, first to slay him, and then to burn his body till it was wholly 
consumed, was to test his love of God and his obedience to the 
uttermost. 

But it was, at the same time, a trial of his faith. For Abraham 
might well have reasoned within himself and said: “I am now 
nearly 125 years old, and my wife Sarah is over 90, so we cannot 
expect any more children. If, then, I kill my only boy, how can 
God’s promise be fulfilled, that my descendants are to outnumber 
the very stars! My son, so far as I can see, is the only means by 
which grandchildren and great-grandchildren can be born to me. 
If HE perish, by my hand, all hope of God’s promise being accom- 
plished seems lost.” But Abraham never faltered in his faith. He 
could not explain; he found no solution to the tangle; but one truth 
he never questioned, and that was, God would keep His word. By 
some means or another God would prove His veracity. Accord- 
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ingly, Abraham proceeded to carry out God’s command, with the 
most perfect and prompt obedience and faith, and so won merits 
and graces from Almighty God which a more ordinary and untried 
faith could never claim. 

Abraham’s faith is celebrated throughout the whole world. And 
why? Not because he believed God, which is true of millions of 
others. But because he believed, and continued to believe, even 
when he could not explain, and when what he was asked to believe 
seemed not merely difficult, but utterly impossible! 

So it is, dear brethren, with ourselves. Our virtues gather in 
force and strength by exercise. And the more frequent our occa- 
sions of exercising them, the more precious they become in God’s 
sight. If God were to withhold all temptation and to clear from our 
path every opposition and difficulty, we might indeed remain loyal 
and true to Him. But our loyalty would be of little worth. 

Consider the white-robed army of martyrs: those noble souls 
who, rather than offend God, have shed their blood and died most 
gloriously for the cause of Truth. 

The martyrs form one of the special glories and ornaments of 
heaven. To rob heaven of its martyrs would be to rob it of some 
of its most splendid, noble, and heroic citizens. Yet there would 
be no martyrs but for temptation. Had God not permitted tyrants 
and wicked persecutors to try the loyalty and the steadfastness and 
the boundless love of His saints, by threats of imprisonment, to- 
ture, and death, they would never have had any opportunity of 
showing their intense love, their unfaltering loyalty and their heroic 
obedience. It is only by passing victoriously through many trials, 
temptations and tribulations, that we can hope to attain to a high 
place in the Kingdom of God. Let us, then, not murmur nor com- 
plain of temptation, but try rather to emulate the joy of the Saints, 
who went to martyrdom as to a marriage feast, and the satisfaction 
of the Apostles, who, when cruelly scourged, “went away rejoicing 
that they were deemed worthy to suffer something for the love of 
Christ.” 

The season of Lent, on which we have just entered, is a specially 
befitting time in which to examine ourselves upon this point. Let 
us, then, look back upon our past lives, so that we may ascertain 
how we have conducted ourselves when exposed to the insidious 
attacks of the devil, the world, and the flesh. Have we seen in these 
temptations an opportunity afforded us by God Himself of proving 
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our loyalty, of strengthening our virtue, and of winning a victory 
and thus meriting an eternal recompense? Have we called upon 
God in our anguish, and felt how absolutely secure we were in His 
protection? Or, have we trusted to ourselves, and thus shamefully 
yielded to our passions and become a sport to our enemies? Now 
is the time to learn from our past experience. Now is the time to 
form our good resolutions: for life is hurrying by, the years are 
becoming fewer, and the time that remains to us is growing visibly 
shorter. Full soon, we shall hear the dread summons to appear be- 
fore the Infinite Judge, to give to Him a full and accurate account 
of our whole lives. Be wise, then, in time. Work, toil, pray, and 
do penance while the day of life lasts, for “the night cometh, when 
no man can work.” Then, in His own good time, God will bless 
you, and give you a place of honor and happiness in His own bright 
Home above. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
ON THE TRANSFIGURATION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“He was transfigured before men.”—Matt. xxii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—A continual trial of our present state is the difficulty of realiz- 
ing the eternal truths underlying the appearances of this present world. 
Object of religion to save men from this danger, to teach that “the 
fashion of this world passeth away.” 

I am speaking to those who know this; to those who have “the more 
firm prophetical word” [2 Pet. i, 19], who have the light of faith. 

You know that if there is any beauty, attractiveness, love or sympathy 
in this world, they are faint images of God. I am speaking to those 
who know the value of their souls, and the destiny for which they were 
made, 

Yet we are sadly aware that at times the heavenly vision is obscured 
from us. This is the trial of those who believe, and who wish to serve 
God; not of the careless and indifferent. 

When we are depressed by this trial, then is the time to recall the 
Eternal truths, which remain true and stable whatever the storms that 
pass upon the soul. There is always God above us, our Father, awaiting 
us in Heaven, our true Home, where Christ has prepared a place for us; 
God and Heaven are the true realities for which we were made. Above 
all there is the blessed truth of God’s unspeakable love, taught by every 
page of Scripture, by all God’s dealings, by every Word and Act of 
Christ. Pray that this truth of God's love for you may enter deeply into 
your hearts. Whatever happens, know that there is a loving Heart that 

knows all, sympathises and loves, and it is the Sacred Heart of my dear 
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Saviour, who has proved His love even unto the enduring of death for 
me. So I do not stand alone. In all trials I can turn with confidence to 
Jesus. He can make allowance, for He knows as none other, the heart 
of man, the power of evil, and my special personal difficuities. This 
knowledge will assuredly bring peace to the iroubled soul. (2 Peter 
£2, 3.) 

For with the knowledge of Jesus and His love, comes the knowledge 
that we can gain the victory. 

In order that the Apostles might be strengthened for their hour of 
great trial, the Transfiguration took place. We have had our moments 
when we were on the Mountain of Transfiguration—times of sweet con- 
solation. We would fain have siayed there, like Peter. But it was not 
to be. But we can look back to those times of consolation, and, though 
we may not see, yet the Voice of Jesus will come to us with word of life 
and hope and strength. 


A continual trial belonging to our present condition of probation, 
dear brethren in Jesus Christ, is the difficulty we find in realizing 
the truth about God and about ourselves underlying the appearances 
which alone make themselves known and felt by us through our 
outward senses, and the ordinary experiences of life. For, in fact 
and in truth, dear brethren, the world, and the things of the world 
are but appearances in comparison with the eternal realities. “The 
fashion of the world passeth away,” says St. Paul. Worldly things 
and the conditions of earthly existence have but a passing reality. 
They are not permanent, they are not final. They have their mean- 
ing, if we read them aright; they are types and shadows, and only 
types and shadows of another home that awaits us, where at last 
we shall find a lasting dwelling-place, being now but travelers, 
strangers and pilgrims in a far country, going through the desert 
towards the promised land. 

The object of all true religion is to save mankind from this 
danger; to teach him that the fashion of this world passeth away, 
that we have here no lasting dwelling-place: that the things of 
earth, which seem so real and so permanent, and exercise, alas, so 
strong an influence over our hearts, and draw us with so powerful 
an attraction, are but shadows of higher things, images of the good 
things to come. 

But I am speaking to those who know this: I am speaking to 
those of whom it can be truly said, as St. Peter said, that “we have 
the more firm prophetical word” (2 Pet. i, 19). I am speaking to 
thou who have the light of the Catholic faith, God’s word of 
revelation. 

You know, dear brethren, that if there is any beauty, any attrac- 
tiveness in this world; that if there is human love and sympathy and - 
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affection, that beauty and attractiveness are but faint images of the 
beauty and attractiveness of God; that love and sympathy are but 
the reflex of the eternal love Divine that wraps us round and draws 
us within the Everlasting Arms. I am speaking to those who know 
the value of their souls; who know that those souls were made for 
God’s eternal love; who know that the real business of this type 
is to know and love and serve God now, that we may be unspeakably 
happy with Him hereafter; who know that the most fatal mistake 
a man can make is to reject God and His Love and to follow after 
vanity and sin. 

Yet are we not all too sadly aware that there are times when the 
heavenly vision is obscured for us; when temptation presses sorely 
and insistently, when Christian hope grows faint, when God seems 
far off, when the devil seems to have his way, and sadness and 
depression fill our souls. 

Brethren, this is the trial of those who believe; it is not the trial 
of the utterly careless and wicked; it is the trial, the painful trial 
of those who would fain love God and serve Him; but who feel 
their own great weakness, and find that the world and its vanities 
and the allurements of sin have an awful power over their hearts. 

Brethren, when we are thus depressed and sad, when some over- 
whelming temptation presses upon us; when temptation is continual 
and we are tired and weary of it; when the evil one suggests that 
the easiest way to get rid of it is to give way to it—then is the time 
when we must recall to mind the Eternal Truths, the realities that 
underlie the outward appearances of things present, the truths that 
remain true and stable and eternally fixed whatever the storms, 
whatever the variations of feeling, whatever the depression and 
sadness, whatever the fierce temptation that pass upon the soul. 

Brethren, whatever passes within the theatre of our inmost souls, 
whatever may be the changes from hope to depression, from courage 
to faintheartedness, from peace to dire conflict; whatever our fears 
for the future, whatever the sorrows and trials that may await us 
ere we reach our home, yet ever there is a God above us who is 
our Father, ever there is heaven awaiting us but just beyond the 
limit of earth’s short journey—heaven, where our dearest Lord has 
prepared a place for us and for those we love, where together we 
shall live and reign with Him; and God and heaven are the true 
realities, the things for which we are made, and to which, if we 
will, assuredly we shall come. 
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And there is one thing above all, one blessed Truth that surely 
will sustain us in the bitterest trial, that will lift us up and hearten 
us in our saddest hours—it is the truth taught so insistently in every 
page of Scripture, taught by all God’s dealings with men, taught 
above all by every word and act of God-made man—the blessed 
truth of God’s unspeakable love for every soul of man, the intense 
love, the sweet pardoning love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for 
you and for me. 

Brethren, pray that this most blessed truth, this truth to teach 
us which God has done all that He has done, to manifest which the 
holy Catholic Church exists—pray that it may enter deeply into 
your hearts and minds to be the perennial source of light and 
strength and consolation. 

Yes, dear brethren, whatever happens to me, whatever my doubts 
and perplexities, my anxieties, my temptations or my fears; what- 
ever the storms of temptation from without or from within, I know 
this one thing—that there is a loving Heart that heals all, that 
sympathises with me to the utmost, that loves me dearly and faith- 
fully; and it is the Heart of my God my Saviour, who proved His 
love by enduring for me sorrow and trial far greater than anything 
I have to suffer, and, faithful unto death, gave His life’s Blood for 
me upon the Cross. 

So I do not stand alone. My trials, my sufferings are not in- 
different to Him. If all others misunderstand me, He does not. 
My very sins and weaknesses and failings I may trust to Him 
with the knowledge that He will enter into my difficulties and make 
allowance as only He can who knows the heart of man and the 
power of evil; who knows, too, what special difficulty my own 
temperament and character impart into the struggle that I must 
carry on. 

And, brethren, this blessed knowledge that I have such a Friend, 
steadfast, loving, faithful, understanding and sympathetic, carries 
with it another truth that will take away anxiety and fear and 
will assuredly bring peace to the troubled soul. It is the truth 
expressed in the words of St. Peter, “Grace to you and peace be 
accomplished in the knowledge of God and of Christ Jesus our 
Lord; as all things of His Divine power which appertain to life and 
Godliness and given us through the knowledge of Him who hath 
called us by His own proper glory and virtue” (2 Pet. i, 2, 3). 

For with the knowledge of Jesus and His love comes, too, the 
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knowledge that we can gain the victory in His strength, that, weak 
though we are, we can do all things through Christ strengthening 
us; that He is faithful and will not suffer us to be tempted above 
that which we are able—that “all things of his Divine power which 
appertain to life and godliness are given to us through the knowl- 
edge of Him.” 

That His Apostles might be strengthened in their moment of 
supreme trial when He should be put to death and all His life 
should seem a hopeless and inseparable failure, our Divine Lord 
revealed to them upon the mountain of the Transfiguration that 
Divine glory which was hidden beneath the veil of His sacred 
Humanity. Then they saw Him as He really was—the Lord of 
glory, the God of strength—not as for our sake He made Himself 
to appear, weak and lowly, suffering and of no account. 

Have we not had our moments, happy moments, when our Lord 
has shown Himself to us in His gracious beauty and His undying 
faithful love? Then our hearts were touched with true sorrow 
for our sins; then we formed generous and high motives; then we 
realised the emptiness of the world, the grievous mistake of sin, 
the utter worthlessness and vanity of sinful pleasures. Then we, 
too, were upon the Mount of Transfiguration with Him; and, like 
Peter, we would fain have stayed there always. 

But it was not to be. We, like our Divine Master, must prove 
our love by suffering and by faithful endurance, walking as yet 
by faith and not by sight. But we can look back to those times of 
consolation, when refreshment came to us from the presence of 
the Lord; and when the dark night of trial closes again about us, 
we will remember the voice of God that came out of the cloud, 
saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear 
ye Him.” 

Yes, if we will but listen, though we may not see, the voice of 
Jesus comes to us with the words of life and hope and strength, 
and we have that prophetical word, the word of truth, the word 
that tells us of Jesus and His undying love. ‘“Whereunto,” says 
the Apostle, “you do well to attend, as to a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 
hearts.” 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
WONDERS, THEN AND NOW 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“And when he had cast out the devil, the dumb man spoke.”—Gospel of the 
Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The story of the miracle in to-day’s Gospel is one of those 
which impress us with a sense of the great difference between the time in 
which Christ lived and our own. We are apt to envy the people who 
enjoyed the blessing of His visible presence; and we are even apt to find 
a difficulty to faith in the fact that they received mirac ulous responses 
to their prayers, whereas our own petitions are often left unanswered, 
The difficulty comes partly from the fact that we forget the main purpose 
of Christ's coming. It was not to relieve physical suffering ; but to teach 
men to place the aim of their existence in the hereafter. As a matter of 
fact, too, it was only rare and exceptional cases that won these miraculous 
answers. For the most part men went on suffering and dying, according 
to the ordinary laws of nature. To expect iaterial blessing as a return 
for following Our Saviour is not char acteristic 0 f His disciples; rather 
it is the mark of those who turned away from Him. Moreover, if we 
have the sense of appreciation, we shall discover many a miracle in our 
own experience that surpasscs those recorded in the Gospel,—for the 
curing of the dumbness and deafness of sin and the restoring of the soul 
to life is greater than the performing of any of those miracles of physical 
healing which see mso marvelous. And these spiritual miracles are con- 
tinually occurring. We may witness them and we may even experience 
them. There is no lack of opportunity in this present age, or in our cir- 
cumstances. If, instead of dreaming that we might have been bern in 
another day, we make use of the opportunities which are ours, we shall 
end life happily and gloriously. 


In the beginning of to-day’s Gospel, dear brethren, we have the 
account of one of those striking manifestations of divine power 
which occurred so frequently in our Lord’s public life. On many 
occasions and in divers ways, He exercised His dominion over 
nature, by suspending natural laws and delivering persons who 
sought His aid from a burden of affliction which in the ordinary 
course of events would have to be carried until death; and at times 
He went so far in the exercise of beneficent activity as to bring 
people back to life out of the very grave itself. Though the more 
wonderful exhibitions of supernatural power were few in number, 


the lesser miracles were well-nigh innumerable. Such deeds as heal- 


ing the infirm of whatever disease oppressed them, making the lame 
to walk and the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak, seem to have 
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almost an ordinary evidence of His sympathy for the afflicted chil. 
dren of His Father and of His own divine power. 

The story of these different miracles of Our Lord cannot fail to 
impress us with a sense of the difference between that day and our 
own, cannot fail to make many of us wish that we had been blessed 
with the lot of living in the time and place chosen by Providence 
for the earthly life of the Son of Man, and cannot fail to drive some 
of us to regret that we miss the stimulus to faith which comes of 
miracles actually witnessed and the stimulus to love which springs 
from miracles personally experienced. As we reflect on the greater 
privilege of those who lived in that other older time, we are apt to 
feel the first stirrings of a difficulty to faith in the fact that the God 
who was so ready with attention and so quick with aid to the suf- 
ferers of one generation, should seem to be so far away and so slow 
to help when we, or those dear to us, lift up unanswered prayers in 
the midst of trials intolerable to merely human strength. In short, 
it is to many a mind both a disappointment and an objection that 
the miraculous activity of Our Saviour has so largely disappeared. 

We shall be safe in saying that such a doubting mind has not kept 
clearly in view the real end of Our Lord’s mission and the real sig- 
nificance of His miraculous deeds. For surely the purpose of 
His coming was not mainly the bestowal of temporal blessings 
upon His followers. Temporal blessings were the gifts that 
the material minded kept looking forward to; and the failure 
to secure such blessings was usually the reason of our Lord’s re- 
jection by those who turned aside from Him. But if there was any- 
thing especially clear and emphatic in the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
it was surely this, that His followers were to expect hardship and 
suffering in their following of Him. It was not less, but more, of 
poverty and pain that the disciples of Christ were led to anticipate 
and that in the course of history they actually did receive. And 
though there was, so to speak, a background of miraculous relief 
of sufferings—as if to provide a pillar for the faith which would 
have to endure through long ages and through violent storms— 
such relief was not the daily bread and meat of the Christian life. 
Taken all in all, grief and pain and death usually went unrelieved; 
the ordinary course of nature persisted ; and the instances of miract- 
lous response and material interference, compared with the instances 
of apparently unanswered prayer, were as millions to units. For it 
was certainly not for the sake of bestowing material benefits that 
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Christ came upon the earth; and it was certainly not in the desire of 
them that the Christian disciple was to show himself an imitator of 
his Master’s spirit. 

It is fundamental in the religion preached by Jesus Christ that 
the purpose of His coming was to save the spirit by the crucifixion 
of the flesh. No teaching could be more forcible, no example more 
impressive, than that which was placed irremovably before the 
eyes of the human race, when the agony of three long hours was 
terminated by the dreadful death upon the Cross. Calvary gives the 
measure and spells out the meaning of the Christian revelation; it 
blazes the way of salvation for the multitudes who are to follow 
with bleeding feet in the footprints of the Man of Sorrows up to 
the very portals of Paradise. It sets the end of virtue and the 
motive of prayer, whether for ourselves or others, in the shadow 
of the eternal years. Not by peace and plenty upon earth will the 
ambition of the saint be satisfied. Not in deliverance from suf- 
fering will the sure mark of divine favor be found. Not in the 
realization of any human hope, or in the bestowal of any temporal 
or material blessing, or in the accumulation of all possible goods and 
prizes connected with this present life, will Christianity prove itself. 
But rather in the patient endurance of suffering, in the ready spirit 
of renunciation, in the abandonment of the present for the sake of 
the future, are Christ’s followers to be recognized as truly His. 
Such visible blessings as are bestowed come as it were by chance, 
and indirectly ; we have received no pledge or promise with regard 
to them. Whether this or that gift would tend to our good or ill, 
is oftentimes a secret known only to God; and we do not even dare 
to ask for it, except with the reservation that it be withheld, if it 
would contravene God’s purposes. But what we are sure of is 
that the faithful following of the Master’s will must ultimately meet 
with reward, a reward exceeding great indeed, beyond all power of 
ours to estimate, enduring and everlasting as the life of God Him- 
self. It is for the sake of a return such as this that wisdom bids 
us renounce the things of earth and all following of our own pri- 
vate sinful wills. 

This great lesson of the supreme end of human life and of the 
divinely appointed means for its attainment, Christ taught us dur- 
ing the short span of years that He dwelt visibly here. Having 
planted the tiny mustard seed, He withdrew, leaving to men its cul- 
tivation. Gradually the centuries unfold its possibilities; gradually 
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it is transformed into the visible Kingdom of God. One after the 
other, its early promises are realized; one after the other, Christ’s 
words and principles are understood in their profounder meaning, 
More and more, as the individual Christian advances in the life of 
virtue, he appreciates the value of the spiritual as over against the 
material; more and more he believes that the temporal blessings 
bestowed by Christ upon His own generation were but little things 
when compared to the spiritual gifts which He bestowed upon His 
Church that she in turn might impart them to the race of men 
until the end of time. 

So it is with such miracles as that related in the beginning of 
to-day’s Gospel. That the string of a dumb man’s tongue should 
be loosed and the gift of speech be imparted to one who had never 
uttered an articulate sound, was great enough to excite the marvel 
of the people, and significant enough to deserve to be recorded by 
the Evangelist. But the man who studies the result of Christianity 
upon human conduct as a whole, or who appreciates the influence of 
Christ’s grace upon the inner life of his own conscience, will quickly 
understand that greater miracles than giving speech to the dumb 
are daily recorded in the long story of God’s gracious dealings with 
the souls our Saviour has redeemed. 

In all ages and among all races, the deaf have been made to hear 
and the dumb to speak. Men who were as stone in their irrespon- 
siveness, who would turn away from the message of an angel, who 
seemed destined to continue criminal and heedless until death, as 
they had lived for a score of years, such as these have been made 
to listen and to obey the gentle persuasion of the Saviour’s voice. 
Such as these have grown, by His miraculous healing, sensitive 
beyond belief to the slightest whispers of the Holy Spirit, docile 
and zealous in the performance of every sort of unselfish and vit- 
tuous deed. Surely it is no less a miracle to give hearing to the 
soul than to the ears of flesh; surely it is more of a blessing that a 
hardened sinner should become heedful of God’s warning voices 
than that his sense of hearing should be unstopped. Surely, the 
power to hear physical sounds is a lesser gift, and its bestowal upon 
a man born deaf is a lesser wonder, than when to the sensual and 
vicious spirit, wrapped in the bandages of sin, or deafened by the 
loud noise of worldly pleasure, there is given the grace to hear and 
understand and obey the appeal of the most lofty and the most 
heroic ideal which the mind of man has even been made acquainted 
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with—the vision of Christian perfection. Who that knows a little 
of the story of Christ’s grace will deny that such like miracles are 
happening over and over again in this very day and this very land 
in which we live! 

And then the dumb who speak. That to a grown man there should 
be given, or there should be restored the faculty of speech is without 
doubt a marvel. But that tongues and lips which have never uttered 
aught but foulness and blasphemy should be converted into organs 
through which the Spirit of God discourses sweet heavenly music, 
this indeed, and beyond question, is a greater marvel. Yet we know, 
many of us by immediate experience, that in this sense too God’s 
grace is wonderfully active among ourselves. Those who scoffed 
have learned to pray. They who were the promoters and the pro- 
pagandists of awful wickedness have become often enough the 
messengers of Christ’s glad tidings and the zealous preachers of the 
grace of God. It is among the most evident proofs of the Church’s 
divine origin, that so often, by means of the Sacraments she adimn- 
isters, such healing graces as these are distributed among the needy 
children of men. 

There is, then, no lack of opportunity for us who live at this long 
distance of time from Christ’s own generation. We have, if we 
will but examine them, the evidences of His beneficent activity and 
the proofs of His divine power here among us, day after day. We 
may become the recipients of His healing, soothing, uplifting grace; 
we may win His blessings for those needy ones who are dear to 
us; we can get the deaf by means of His help to hear with dis- 
tinctness, and the dumb to speak sweetly and clearly. We can often 
enough stand near and watch, as He raises the dead to life. The 
wonders we see done may not be done in the same fashion as the 
wonders of the Gospel; but they are none the less marvelous and 
none the less true. 

It becomes us, then, not to dream of what might have been, had we 
lived in another age and another place; but to make ourselves 
familiar with and responsive to our own opportunities. Otherwise 
we shall miss the greater gifts, while wishing idly for the lesser. It 
is here and now, amid the circumstances where our lot is cast by 
Providence, that our chance of heaven must be sought; it is the 
graces actually offered us that present the best possibility of per- 
fection. Those of us who are wise, then, will make much of the 
spiritual suggestion of to-day’s Gospel. Instead of regretting that 
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Christ’s visible presence is no longer continued, we shall open our 
eyes to gifts bestowed upon us by Christ which are greater than 
the gift of His visible presence. Calling upon Him for the graces 
that shall open our spiritual eyes, and unlock our soul’s tongues, 
and unstop the deafness of our spirit, we shall surely receive from 
Him what most we need. Corresponding with the graces given 
us, we shall achieve wondrous things. And at last we shall come 
to understand that we missed no supreme blessing by being born 
just when and where we were born, or by being placed in the cir- 
cumstances which actually make up our life. God’s grace, united 
with our efforts, will bring our existence to a happy and glorious 
consummation; and from the gates of eternity we shall look back 
with gladness upon the days and the conditions of our earthly 
life, and bear witness to His wisdom and His goodness, crying out 
joyfully “He doeth all things well.” 














LENTEN SERMONS 


THE CHIEF EVILS OF THE TIMES 
A CoursE OF SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS 
BY THE REV. H. NAGELSCHMITT 
I. RECKLESSNESS AND FRIVOLITY 


“This then I say and testify in the Lord, that henceforward 
you walk not as also the gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind, 
having their understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that is in them, because of 
the blindness of their hearts.’—Ephes. iv, 17, 18. 

The holy season of Lent reminds us that it is our duty to examine 
ourselves, to think over our sins and shortcomings, and by means 
of penance and amendment of life to turn again to God, whom we 
have forsaken. The Church calls to us at this season: “Behold, 
now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation” 
(2 Cor. vi, 2). “Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; call 
upon Him while He is near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unjust man his thoughts; and let him return to the Lord, and 
He will have mercy on him; and to our God, for He is bountiful to 
forgive” (Is. lv, 6, 7). 

Lent is a time for penance and conversion; but we ought to know 
for what it behooves us to do penance, and in what respects we 
require to be converted. We ought of course to do penance for our 
sins, abandon the path of wickedness, and return to the way of 
righteousness and justice. Every man’s own conscience will tell 
him how to act, if only he examines himself honestly in the presence 
of God, who sees and knows all things. But, just as each individual 
has his besetting sins, so has every age its peculiar vices, which give 
tise to all our prevalent misery and suffering, and are difficult to 
detect because we are so entangled in them. Every one can dis- 
cover and amend his own personal defects, if only he earnestly 
endeavors to do so; but it is less easy to perceive the vices of the 
age, for we are all more or less infected with them, and consequently 
are blind to their results; moreover each person has his own 
ae regarding them, and many fail to grasp the prevalence of 

¢ evil. 
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I purpose to address you during Lent on the subject of the vices 
of the age and the disasters to which they lead, suggesting, as far 
as I can, remedies for them. The chief failings of the age in which 
we live appear to be: recklessness, unbelief, disobedience, selfish- 
ness, ambition, love of pleasure, and, human respect. 

In the course of my sermons I may perhaps allude to sins and 
defects from which you are free; and you may therefore feel 
inclined to say that my words are not applicable to you, for those 
that are whole need not a physician, but rather those that are sick. 
I should have good reason to rejoice and to thank God if my whole 
congregation could speak thus. We are, however, all more or less 
infected with the follies of the age, and we should only aggravate 
the evil if we deceived ourselves and protested that we were free 
from it. It is well for us to know and recognize the enemy who is 
incessantly trying to undermine our peace and welfare, for other- 
wise we shall not be on our guard against him. Whenever an epi- 
demic breaks out in a town or village, the inhabitants take care to 
ascertain its symptoms and to learn the best manner of protecting 
themselves against it. Let us show equal care and conscientious- 
ness in examining the causes underlying the spiritual evils of the 
time, evils that become more deadly day by day, and threaten to 
destroy the whole moral and social order. I will take as to-day’s 
subject recklessness, and discuss (1) its nature and (2) its con- 
sequences. 

I. It is impossible to read a newspaper or to associate with 
people without becoming aware of the fact that all classes are 
oppressed by a sense of discomfort, discouragement and uncertainty. 
No one is contented with the present state of affairs, and all dread 
the future, unless some efficacious form of help is forthcoming. 
Almost everyone, whether he be learned or unlearned, politician or 
businessman, is engaged in devising some remedy for the general 
distress. All agree in thinking some change to be absolutely 
necessary, but there are innumerable opinions regarding the manner 
in which this change can be effected, and the form that it should 
take. I have no intention of discussing the various proposals made 
in newspapers and magazines, or at public meetings; I wish merely 
to point out that most people look for amendment from without, 
not from within. This is the feature that presents itself whenever 
there is a general conviction that some change in condition and 
in the social life is absolutely necessary. Men seek the cause of 
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all the evils from which they suffer in external circumstances, not 
in themselves. They hope to find a remedy in something outward, 
and have no idea that they must begin by reforming their own dis- 
orderly and sinful way of life, if a general improvement is to be 
effected. At the present time there is only too much reason for 
complaints, and for fears of what may yet be in store; mankind is 
in urgent need of help, but, before it is capable of receiving assist- 
ance, each individual ought to begin by God’s grace to amend and 
cure himself. 

Yes, we may well turn upon those who clamor for reform, and 
say to them: “Physician, cure thyself; cast out the beam from thine 
own eye, before thou attemptest to remove the mote from thy 
brother’s eye.” This one consideration is enough to show how 
rightly recklessness may be described as one of the chief faults of 
our age. Every one is anxious to improve the world, and sets to 
work knowing very little about the sins and passions prevalent 
among mankind, and incapable of correctly ascertaining the source 
and extent of the evils of the age. Hence he talks at random, and 
all his proposals for reform fall wide of the mark, or actually aggra- 
vate the malady that they are intended to cure. A man may rightly 
be described as reckless who judges of important matters without 
adequate knowledge, without serious reflection, without due con- 
sideration of the arguments for and against. A reckless person 
gives advice offhand; he speaks and acts without thinking of the 
consequences of his words and deeds, whereas he has no business 
at all to express an opinion, and is incapable of making any useful 
suggestion. 

This kind of recklessness in judgment, speech and action is ex- 
tremely common at the present day, and is especially characteristic 
of popular agitators and socialistic leaders. We may perhaps say 
that it is the chief source of the evils from which we suffer, for 
there are few among these men whose thoughts and desires, whose 
words and works are controlled by the dictates of Christianity and 
of reason. There are few who consider the results that may follow 
sooner or later from what they proclaim and do; they are deaf to 
the voice of reason, that priceless gift which distinguishes man from 
all other creatures, and enables him to know God; they refuse to 
obey the Divine law, that enlightens our understanding and guides 
us through the maze of this life, and they listen only to the prompt- 
ing of their own unruly passions and desires. Instead of refrain- 
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ing from action until circumstances and probable results have been 
properly weighed, men allow themselves to be influenced by mo- 
mentary impressions and by the impulses of their senses. This 
is what I mean by recklessness, and you will be convinced that it is 
a very prevalent fault, if you take the trouble to observe the actions 
of those about you. 

Recklessness is generally assumed to be a fault peculiar to the 
young, and it is an undeniable fact that the young people at the 
present day are reckless. Many throw away their opportunities of 
acquiring education, and of developing their faculties of heart and 
mind, because they will not study with perseverance. Many plunge 
into vice and folly, and associate with bad companions, because they 
are carried away by sensual pleasures, and are not guided by con- 
science and God’s precepts. Many a young girl gives herself up 
to vanity and frivolity, and runs after silly amusements, simply for 
want of thought, yielding to whims and fancies instead of acting 
on sound principle. 

But though the young are undoubtedly thoughtless, those of 
maturer years are perhaps equally guilty. Many a man forgets 
duty and family, when he is with companions who encourage him 
to drink and gamble. Many throng to hear an agitator preaching 
atheism and emancipation from lawful restraint, and utter no word 
of protest when he ridicules all that is most sacred. They are reck- 
less, caring only for what amuses them at the moment, and never 
giving a thought to the future. Others undertake to discuss matters 
of great importance, and talk pompously, without having taken the 
trouble to gain any real knowledge of the subject on which they are 
so ready to lay down the law. In their thoughtless vanity and the 
desire to be like other people, many join associations in which 
Christianity and the Church are held up to ridicule, and so they 
gradually lose their faith, and fall an easy prey to the pernicious 
doctrines of Socialism, abandoning altogether the practice of re- 
ligion. 

Need I allude to the overhasty judgments pronounced so fre- 
quently upon the actions and lives of neighbors? It is a matter of 
everyday occurrence to hear all sorts of suspicions and slanders 
uttered without a moment’s reflection. Some who could not answer 
a single question in the catechism, do not hesitate to criticize and 
discuss religious topics, although they are quite indifferent to religion 
and everything connected with itis not this recklessness? And is 
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it not the very height of recklessness for a man to go on heaping 
sin upon sin, without ever giving a thought to penance and amend- 
ment of life? 

Enough has been said to show you that recklessness, or want of 
thought, is really a malady, or rather a sin, very prevalent at the 
present day. People are superficial in their judgments, and in- 
capable of devoting their attention seriously even to important mat- 
ters and of exerting themselves to accomplish anything. They 
take everything lightly, and fail to appreciate both the evil of sin 
and the excellence of virtue, and consequently they care very little 
about either. It is to them a matter of complete indifference 
whether their words and actions accord with the duties of their 
station, and their position, as men and Christians, as fathers, citi- 
zens and subjects, nor do they trouble about the results of what 
they say and do. They are quite ready to play the part of saints 
or sinners, as best suits their convenience and advantage; they at- 
tend to the present and disregard the future. 

Such are the characteristics and outward manifestations of reck- 
lessness; we shall have no difficulty in tracing its disastrous and 
injurious results. 

II. A reckless man shrinks from all earnest thought and exertion 
of good judgment, and therefore he never acquires a thorough 
knowledge of anything, for knowledge and efficiency are not gained 
without industry, thought and practice. How can a person even 
learn a trade or business thoroughly, unless he is industrious and 
persevering? Perhaps he attains to a superficial general knowl- 
edge of things, in order to better enjoy life, but he is anxious for 
enjoyment, not for the solid instruction; he is incapable of appre- 
ciating true, permanent happiness, and does nothing likely to pro- 
mote it, but everything calculated to destroy it. In the homes of 
reckless men, such as I have been describing, disorder, discontent, 
poverty and want often prevail. Many a man makes speeches about 
reforms in the government and the condition of the working classes, 
but he does nothing at all towards reforming his own household, 
or adding to the family income by displaying more industry and 
self-denial. Many a youth is persuaded to join the ranks of the 
socialists, and contributes liberally out of his wages to their funds, 
whilst his parents are actually in want. Some live on from day 


to day, either doing no work at all, or spending their earnings on | 


drink; they let the future take care of itself. Thoughtlessness has 
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brought thousands of young men to ruin, so that they have become 
a burden on society. Perhaps, when it is too late, they see that 
youth ought to be, not a time for sowing wild oats, but a time of 
preparation for the serious business of life. Young men, who 
can barely support themselves, often rush into matrimony, and, as 
soon as the first child is born they are reduced to beggary. We 
see persons, devoid of all necessary training and experience, trying 
to set up a business, and plunging themselves and their families into 
debt and misery. It is impossible to give an adequate description 
of the wretchedness that a reckless individual brings upon himself 
and others. He loses the esteem of all about him, and meets with 
nothing but trouble. Worse still is the plight of one who, by his 
reckless words, has induced even others to do wrong, and has 
robbed them of honor and reputation. <A reckless mode of life often 
leads to the loss of a man’s good name, health and happiness, and 
his misery involves that of his wife and children. Those who 
habitually live a reckless life become a plague to the whole com- 
munity. 

What prospect of future happiness do such people possess? Since 
they are deficient in serious industry and common sense they know 
practically nothing about the way of salvation and the doctrines of 
faith. They are too careless, and too idle, to care for their temporal 
interests, on which their earthly prosperity depends, but still less 
do they trouble about their immortal souls and their ultimate sal- 
vation. Their hold upon the truths of religion is inevitably weak, 
and consequently they have no firm convictions. Their disinclina- 
tion to think things out thoroughly makes them sway to and fro, 
ready to be misled by every false teacher who comes their way. 
They are apt to be influenced by illogical arguments, and, as St. 
Paul says, to be carried about with every wind of doctrine. An 
unbeliever has no difficulty in persuading such people that the 
truths of religion are merely human inventions, which an enlight- 
ened person is bound to set aside; and, as they have no real con- 
victions, they are easily induced to believe that virtue and the fear 
of God are things that should be dispensed with. They accept 
every infidel suggestion indiscriminately, and end by thinking it a 
mark of mental weakness to feel reverence and trust in God, to 
love parents and children. Nothing is easier than to lead a friv- 
olous, reckless man into every kind of folly, sin and crime. His 
ideas of right and wrong, of good and evil, are so confused that 
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his balance is quickly overthrown, and from evil thoughts he 
easily proceeds to evil deeds. It is only necessary to represent vice 
as something pleasant and attractive, to declare all that good people 
say against it to be absurd nonsense, and forthwith he will aban- 
don himself to it, until finally there is no folly, no sin, of which he 
is not capable. All efforts to make him realize his errors and to 
recall him to the way of justice and virtue will usually fail. 

It is useless to speak to a frivolous and thoughtless person 
of God’s omnipotence, mercy and justice, or of the atonement 
effected by Christ; it is a waste of time to reproach him with his 
ingratitude to God for the countless benefits received at His hands, 
or to remind him that he will have to give an account, at an hour 
when he least expects it, of all his actions; it is vain to implore him 
to amend his way of life and to seek after those things that tend 
to peace. As St. Paul says, “the sensual man perceiveth not the 
things that are of the Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him, 
and he cannot understand” (1 Cor. ii, 14). He behaves like Felix, 
the governor, who, when St. Paul spoke of justice, chastity and 
the judgment to come, said: “For this time go thy way; but when 
I have a convenient time I will send for thee” (Acts xxiv, 25). 
Such truths make no impression upon the frivolous, and even if 
they did, it would soon be obliterated by worldly amusements. 

At times, however, even the most frivolous people are depressed, 
for misfortunes compel them to reflect, and the consequences of sin 
draw their attention to the sin itself. At these moments they feel 
a desire to be good and to pray, but they cannot; they long for 
release from their misery, but they are in bondage to sin, and with 
sorrow they realize that they are no longer free. Yet their sor- 
row does not last, and leads to nothing, for it is soon stifled by 
worldly amusements. To such people we may apply the words of 
St. James: “If a man be a hearer of the word and not a doer, he 
shall be compared to a man beholding his own countenance in a 
glass. For he beheld himself, and went his way, and presently 
forgot what manner of man he was” (James i, 23, 24). 

A reckless and frivolous man not only pays no attention to God 
and His Commandments, he does not mercly neglect his own soul, 
but he mocks at those who value their faith and try to lead a good 
life. By his frivolous words he often undermines the religious 
convictions and dispositions of others, and his bad example pro- 
motes the evil induced by his suggestive remarks. The young, who 
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have no experience, and the old, who already have one foot in the 
grave, are often equally indifferent to the things that are of real 
importance in life; they never give a thought to the salvation of 
their immortal souls; they even drag others with them to destruc- 
tion. 

I have shown you the dangerous and deadly results of reckless- 
ness, and have pointed out how they affect our bodies and souls, 
our families and our country, our present and future life. How 
can the conditions of life be improved, unless we improve our- 
selves and put aside our frivolity, recklessness and want of 
thought, striving rather to bring order into our lives, according to 
the laws of reason and of Divine revelation, which is able to make 
those happy who believe in it? 

It behooves us to be in earnest and to make a wise use of our 
time. This life is a preparation for eternity, and what we sow here 
we shall reap hereafter; our wages will be precisely what we have 
earned. Pay attention therefore to St. Paul’s admonition: “This 
then I say and testify in the Lord, that henceforward you walk, not 
as also the gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind, having their 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of 
their hearts (Ephes. iv, 17,18). Follow the advice of the same 
Apostle, when he says: “See, therefore, brethren, now you walk 
circumspectly; not as unwise, but as wise; redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil. Wherefore become not unwise, but 
understanding what is the will of God” (Ephes. v, 15-17). 

Yes, my brethren, let us no longer walk as unwise,—as foolish 
children snatching at everything that can afford them enjoyment, 
but let us walk as wise and reasonable people who consider before- 
hand what they ought to desire, to say, or to do. When the ad- 
vocates of this or that way of thinking try to win you over to their 
views, test their doctrines and principles, compare them with those 
of Christianity, and I have no fear of your being led astray. Do 
not be influenced too much by outward appearances, nor by the 
allurements of the world, nor by the feelings of your own weak 
and foolish hearts, nor by the suggestions of others; but take as 
your guide the law of God and the voice of conscience, and you 
will not be at a loss how to act. All who have ever won the re- 
spect of their fellow-creatures by their learning, skill, generosity, 
courage or active charity, have done so because they were in earnest, 
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and worked with industry, discretion and perseverance. No one 
secures a comfortable income by frivolity, fickleness, indolence or 
love of pleasure, but by industry and prudence. The saints did 
not enter into the joy of their Lord for the reason that they were 
frivolous, deaf to the voice of conscience and the precepts of the 
Gospel, and eager to indulge in every amusement that came in their 
way ;—no, they took pains to grow in the knowledge of Christ and 
His holy law; they crucified the flesh with its desires and lusts, they 
despised the world and its pleasures, in order to win Christ. They 
were not guided by the false principles and bad example of the 
children of this world, but followed Him, who is the way, the truth 
and the life. Let us act as they did, not yielding to every whim and 
fancy, but clinging firmly to the principles laid down by our Divine 
Lord. Without good principles no one can persevere in well-doing 
and resist evil, and a man who drifts along thoughtlessly, without 
any order and method of life, is carried away by every impulse of 
passion, and yields to every temptation. But one who directs all 
his thoughts and actions in accordance with the will of God, will 
never go astray; he will stand firm, where others stumble; and he 
will enjoy the peace and happiness that others seek in vain. He 
will contribute to the welfare of society and will finally obtain the 
reward promised to those who have fought the good fight and kept 
the faith. Let me conclude with St. Paul’s words: “My beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast and unmoveable; always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, knowing that your labor is not vain in the Lord” 
(1 Cor. xv, 58). Amen. 





II. UNBELIEF 


“Now the Spirit manifestly saith that in the last times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to spirits of error, and 
doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy and having their 
conscience seared.”—1 Tim. iv, I, 2. 


We saw in our last discourse that the chief source of most of 
the evils prevalent in our midst is a spirit of recklessness or friv- 
olity, which prevents men from listening to the voice of God and 
conscience, so that they fail to regulate their thoughts and actions 
according to God’s will. Most of the aberrations and excesses of 
the age are due to this cause. If we are alienated from the life 
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of God” (Ephes. iv, 18) ; if we avoid God and fix our thoughts on 
the vain things of earth; if we cling to creatures and forget the 
Creator; if, instead of busying ourselves with the truths and means 
of salvation, we turn our attention to profane and dangerous sub. 
jects; if we think only of present enjoyment and care nothing for 
our immortal souls,—then the consciousness of being destined by 
God for a higher and everlasting life will gradually fade away, 
We shall forget our relation to Almighty God, and regard ourselves 
as citizens of this world only. We shall no longer think of our 
life here as a pilgrimage through a land of exile; heaven will cease 
to be, in our eyes, our true home, which we must enter through 
the portal of death. We shall speak of this world in language re- 
sembling that of St. Peter in to-day’s Gospel, who exclaimed on 
seeing our Saviour transfigured in glory: “Master, it is good to be 
here. Let us make tabernacles in this place” (Luke ix, 33). 

If once we lose sight of our real condition, our hopes and aspi- 
rations will become confused, our faith will perish, and all our 
thoughts and desires will be fixed upon what is visible and tem- 
poral. Then, having fallen away from God, and having shut our 
eyes to our eternal destiny, we shall imagine ourselves to be lords 
of creation, owing obedience to none, and we shall aim only at 
earthly possessions, and seek honor in the esteem of men, and 
happiness in the gratification of our passions. 

These are the evil results of frivolity, which is like a poisonous 
well, contaminating all that it touches. The first and most fatal 
result is unbelief, which is the subject that I have selected for 
to-day’s sermon. 

I. In the New Testament a time is foretold when the Kingdom 
of God is to be threatened with inward and outward perils, and 
with oppression and conflicts of every kind. It is to suffer griev- 
ously, and the temptation will be so great that, if it were possible, 
even the elect would be deceived (Matth. xxiv, 24). Iniquity will 
abound and the charity of many shall grow cold (ibid. v, 12). At 
that time, as St. Peter tells us, “there shall come deceitful scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts” (2 Peter iii, 3), and, as St. Paul 
says, men “will not endure sound doctrine; but according to their 
own desires they will heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears, and will indeed turn away their hearing from the truth and 
will be turned to fables” (2 Tim. iv, 3, 4). 

If we consider our own age, and the mode of life common at the 
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present day, we shall be inclined to think that these prophecies are 
now being fulfilled. Socialism is rapidly gaining ground, and it 
aims at uprooting all faith in God, in the immortality of the soul 
and in a future life; in fact it seeks to destroy Christianity and 
everything connected with it, and to substitute for the ten Com- 
mandments given us by God the one principle: “Enjoy whatever 
you can enjoy, for everything ends at death.” No one who seri- 
ously considers the age in which we live, and its characteristics, can 
deny that there are in our midst many deceitful scoffers, who de- 
spise the truth, and also many who will not endure sound doctrine, 
and listen to teachers inspired by the devil. 

Everywhere, in every class of society, we meet people who be- 
lieve nothing themselves, and are doing their utmost to destroy the 
faith in others. The number of those engaged in spreading infidel- 
ity is so great that we may fearlessly assert that Christianity never 
employed so many agents to build up the city of God as are now 
busied about its overthrow. Centuries ago crusades were under- 
taken for the purpose of rescuing from the infidels the Holy Land, 
where our Redeemer has gone up and down teaching, and where 
by His passion and death He made atonement for the sins of the 
world. But now a campaign is being carried on against the Cross, 
against the faith in a crucified Redeemer, and efforts of every con- 
ceivable kind are made to inspire believers with the spirit of in- 
fidelity. Sometimes the very existence of God is denied; some- 
times the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ is rejected, and He is 
placed on a level with merely human teachers; sometimes His 
miracles are called in question; sometimes the Church is described 
as an obsolete institution, designed to promote ignorance and super- 
stition, and to torture the conscience of men; sometimes the most 
solemn and profound mysteries of religion are ridiculed, because 
they are incomprehensible and beyond human understanding; 
sometimes the ceremonies of the Church and the practices of re- 
ligion are condemned as being nothing but meaningless formali- 
ties; sometimes the immortality of the soul is denied, and we are 
told that death is the end of all things, and that therefore we ought 
to get as much pleasure as possible out of this life; sometimes we 
hear that all belief in revelation is wrong, fit only for ignorant 
people, and that the cultured and educated classes can well dis- 
pense with all revealed truths and with the laws of Christianity, 
because they are guided by the light of reason,—because they be- 
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lieve and do only what pleases them, what does not interfere with 
their disorderly passions and desires. 

Infidelity is inculcated in private conversations and at public as- 
semblies, by books, newspapers and periodicals, so that every class 
of society may be imbued with the spirit of unbelief. Moreover, 
the propagators of these views hold out all manner of specious in- 
ducements, appealing to the passions of the age. For instance, at 
the present time they talk much of liberty of conscience, meaning 
thereby license to sin; they extol equality of rights and of property, 
freedom from restraint, etc——things likely to dazzle and mislead 
superficial minds. This is the line of action pursued by “spirits of 
error,’ who teach the “doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypoc- 
risy, and having their conscience seared.” To our sorrow we must 
confess that they do not labor in vain. 

Alas, too many allow themselves to be led astray by these de- 
ceitful spirits, and refuse to accept the truth, so that in time their 
faith dies out and their charity grows cold. There have been un- 
believers in every age, but formerly unbelief existed chiefly among 
the rich and mighty, whilst other classes were unaffected by it, 
and preserved their faith and fervor. But now the darkness of 
infidelity has spread in every rank of society, and consequently 
there is an alarming increase in the adherents of socialism. It has 
penetrated from the mansions of the wealthy to the middle classes, 
to the factories and cottages of the laborers. There are, thank 
God, many places where faith still exists and flourishes, where it 
is still regarded as the greatest treasure in life; but there are, alas, 
many places where unbelief abounds, revealing its presence not 
only in the language, but also in the debased morality of the people. 
Divine charity, which is the outcome of faith, has there grown cold, 
if it has not actually been replaced by hatred of Christ and His 
Church. Is this accusation against our age not fully justified? 
Do you not know by experience that there are many who care 
nothing for the truths of faith and the practice of religion, who 
maintain that each man’s religion is his own private affair, not to 
be displayed publicly? Do you not know that many have ceased 
to regard religion as of supreme importance, and subordinate it 
to temporal advantage? Is not piety growing rare, and do not men 
transgress God’s Commandments with ever-increasing recklessness’ 
Are not Sundays and holidays desecrated by work and by sinful 
excesses? Where shall we find the steadfast faith, manifesting 
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itself in active charity, such as our forefathers possessed? Is their 
faith still our guide through life, our support, and our consolation 
in sorrow? Are there not thousands in whose hearts it no longer 
exists? Are there still amongst us men like the heroic confessors 
of old, who endured insult, mockery and persecution, rather than 
abandon their faith? Where is faith to be found? Not in society, 
for it is no longer the fashion to profess one’s self a pious Christian ; 
the name of God is hardly ever mentioned, religion is ridiculed 
and has ceased to exert any influence over the family life. Is faith 
to be found in the hearts of the young? No, for they are in many 
cases defiled by the seductive arguments and bad example of their 
elders; the children grow up without ever being taught to pray. 
Even in our churches faith seems absent in some people if we are 
to judge by their behavior, and there are few who, like the publican 
in the parable, strike their breast and say: “God be merciful to me, 
a sinner” (Luke xviii, 13). Rare indeed is it to find faith in all its 
beauty, vigor and efficacy; it is more frequently trodden in the dust, 
hated, slandered and persecuted even by its own children. Relig- 
ion is no longer regarded as indispensable, and we are told that 
it does not matter what a man believes, if only he is upright in his 
dealings. Those who openly profess themselves unbelievers are 
looked upon as broad-minded. Among non-Catholics, crowds 
throng to hear preachers who deny the inspiration of the Bible, 
and speak of it as a collection of writings of merely human author- 
ship, having no higher value than any other ancient compilation. 
Such preachers inculcate what they call a rational form of Chris- 
tianity, which has nothing in common with real Christianity, and 
consists of doctrines pleasing to the ears and flattering to the senses. 
Men who boldly reject the truths of faith, and ridicule any public 
profession of religion, are extolled as the heroic champions of 
human liberty. Yes, even Catholics have been known to join the 
ranks of socialism that is threatening to overthrow the entire social 
order, because they hope thus to win a reputation for broad-minded- 
ness and intelligence. 

It almost seems as if our Saviour had the present generation in 
view when He asked: “The Son of man, when He cometh, shall 
He find, think you, faith on earth?” (Luke xviii, 8). It seems as 
if the time had come of which St. Paul was thinking when he said: 
“The Spirit manifestly saith that in the last times some shall. depart 
from the faith, giving heed to spirits of error and doctrines of 
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devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, and having their conscience 
seared” (1 Tim. iv, I, 2). 

You wonder, perhaps, why infidelity is so prevalent, and why g 
many people reject sound doctrine, and are led astray by free. 
thinkers and atheists. It is not because of any difficulty in proving 
the doctrines of Christianity to be of Divine origin—they have 
stood the keenest criticism of scholars in every age—but infidelity 
is the outcome of pride, which refuses to submit to authority, and 
of sensuality, which rejects what Christianity teaches of self-denial, 
mortification, chastity and justice. As a rule infidelity begins in 
the heart, not in the intellect; it is due to the absence of a good, 
honest will, and not to any lack of convincing arguments. Truth is 
ignored as something troublesome and inconvenient; it is not loved, 
because it is not always easy to declare oneself its champion. Con- 
sequently, men cease to believe, because they have not the will to 
believe, and prefer to listen to those who preach a religion that 
requires belief only in what one chooses to accept, and that im- 
poses no obligations beyond what each individual is willing to incur. 


St. Jude gives an excellent description of unbelievers in the fol- 
lowing words: “These men blaspheme whatever things they know 
not; and what things soever they naturally know, like dumb beasts, 
in these they are corrupted. . . . These are spots in their banquets, 
feasting together without fear, feeding themselves, clouds without 
water which are carried about by winds, trees of the autumn ur- 
fruitful, twice dead, plucked up by the roots, raging waves of the 
sea, foaming out their own confusion, wandering stars, to whom 
the storm of darkness is reserved for ever. . . . These are mur- 
murers, full of complaints, walking according to their own desires, 
and their mouth speaketh proud things, admiring persons for 
gain’s sake.” 

This passage reveals the unspeakable misery that unbelief inev- 
itably brings upon individuals and society at large. It destroys 
happiness, by opening the door to sin, and it undermines society by 
removing its strongest supports, viz., virtue and fear of the Lord. 


II. The weakening of a man’s sense for truth has the lamentable 
result that he ceases to be influenced by the teaching of religion; 
but still more disastrous consequences ensue, if he deliberately 
embraces error, turns away from the light and silences the voice of 
conscience. Worst of all is it if he falls into infidelity, for, as¢ 
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learned man has said, “the surest symptom of an unhealthy condi- 
tion in a generation is the rejection of truth, rather than the ac- 
ceptance of error.” A man who clings to some error feels at 
least some need of religion; and one whose conscience is uneasy, 
knows that he is doing wrong. But one who no longer believes 
anything has no sense for truth, uprightness or virtue. Unbelief 
is an inexhaustible source of evil, and has in every age been a 
poison, affecting human life in all its relations and causing in- 
describable misery. From it results a state of sinfulness in which 
aman shrinks from nothing, since he fears nothing, God and con- 
science having been set aside. His will tends always to evil, and 
no sense of honor or decency deters him from gratifying his de- 
sires; he sins without realizing what he does, and without scruple. 

This may seem a harsh opinion, but it is not unfair. What power 
is there able to keep a man from sinning, when he has no belief in 
a just and omniscient God, in the immortality of the soul, and in a 
judgment to come? Will his reason check him? No, for reason 
may err, and may even become the slave of passion. “I know,” 
says St. Paul, “that there dwelleth not in me, that is to say, in my 
flesh, that which is good. For to will is present with me, but to 
accomplish that which is good, I find not. For the good, which 
I will, I do not; but the evil, which I will not, that I do” (Rom. vii, 
18,19). Can his conscience restrain him from wrong-doing? No, 
for it is unhappily often silenced by disorderly desires, and if it 
comes into conflict with worldly interests, its warnings and threats 
fall on deaf ears. Is a sense of honor capable of guarding man 
from sin and the shame attached to it? No, for in proportion as 
the passions increase in violence and man yields to sin, so do his 
nobler instincts vanish and cease to influence his actions. Human 
laws and public opinion are of no avail in making a man refrain 
from excesses, injustice, sin and vice. The cleverer men are, the 
better do they know how to evade the restrictions imposed by law. 
Where there is no thought of a Judge, who searcheth the heart, or 
of a general judgment, when the thoughts, words and works of all 
mankind will be weighed impartially in the balance, or of a life 
beyond the grave, when every man will be rewarded according to 
his works——where all these are forgotten, then it is a waste of time 
to look for justice among men, for the best laws cease to have any 
force. In a word,—by robbing a man of his faith, you open the 
door to sin and injustice of every kind, and deprive him of all 
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motive and strength to do right, and of all consolation in times of 
suffering and adversity. 

If a man has no faith, whence can he derive courage to resist 
the temptations of this life, or patience to endure pain and sorrow, 
or submission, peace of mind and composure under all circum. 
stances, or humility and self-denial, and every other virtue? His 
faith teaches him that the path of suffering is also that of glory, 
and that our heavenly Father enables us to will and to perform all 
good works; that He is unchanging in His wisdom and love; that 
without His consent not a hair can fall from our heads; that all 
the thoughts, desires and needs of our hearts are known to Him, 
and that He disposes everything for our good. Whence shall the 
poor find comfort in their labor and distress if they have no faith in 
Jesus, who Himself had not where to lay His head, and who said: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matth. v, 3)? What consolation is there for the sick, the perse- 
cuted and the despised, if they have no faith in Jesus Christ, who 
bore His heavy Cross for us, and drained the cup of suffering to the 
dregs, and promised the joys of heaven to those who should bear 
their crosses after Him with patience and resignation, and endure 
persecution for justice’s sake? What hope is there for a desolate 
widow, or for orphan children, left alone in this unkind world, if 
they do not believe in our heavenly Father, who feeds the young 
ravens, if they cry to Him, and clothes the flowers of the field, and 
cannot possibly forsake those who are of more value than birds and 
flowers? Surely the downtrodden and unfortunate, whose best en- 
deavors are unsuccessful whilst the wicked prosper and live in 
luxury, would despair, unless they were upheld by their belief ir 
God’s justice and a future reward. Faith alone makes men really 
just and good, and thus it is the foundation and support of all 
- peace and happiness in this world; it restrains and checks pride and 
the disorderly desires that are the chief sources of all the evils 
afflicting mankind, and it implants in men’s hearts all the qualities 
that make for peace, viz., humility, charity, gentleness and patience. 
It secures to each his property, his honor and all that is advat- 
tageous to him. Faith renders men truthful in speech, honest in 
business and faithful to their promises, whilst it guards them from 
envy, malice and all uncharitableness,—in a word, from all sit. 
What a happy place the earth would be if every one acted accord: 
ing to the precepts of the Gospel. Each would be contented with 
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his position and with the circumstances assigned him by Providence, 
and so he would feel neither discontent nor envy. The poor man 
would bear his lot with patience, and the rich would not be proud 
or disdainful. Those in authority would show mercy and justice, 
and the working classes would be industrious, peaceable and happy. 
There would be no jealousy, no disputes, no tricks or deception in 
trade, no evil speaking, but each would seek what is to the ad- 
vantage of his neighbor, as well as himself, and all would walk in 
justice, purity of heart, and sanctity, worthily of their high calling, 
and rejoicing that their labor was not vain in the sight of God. 
“This is,’ as St. John says, “the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith” (1 John v, 4). 

The reason why human society is now so far removed from this 
happy condition, is that faith has grown cold, and religion has 
ceased to govern men’s thoughts and actions. Infidelity infects 
mankind, and where it prevails, no health remains. It is the 
source of disorder, discontent, rebellion, insecurity, attacks on the 
person, honor and property of others, pride, envy, ambition and 
lust; it is like a mighty torrent threatening to overwhelm all orderly 
existence. 

The socialists aim at depriving men of all faith in an almighty, 
good, wise, holy and just God, who rewards the good and punishes 
the evil, and if they succeed, they will have torn down the supports 
on which all social order rests. Men will cease to concern them- 
selves about their neighbor’s welfare, and will consider only how 
to procure the greatest amount of enjoyment for themselves. 
They will cherish ill-will and hatred against those who can afford 
luxuries, and, being desirous to obtain them by some easy method, 
not by honest hard work, they will have recourse to trickery, theft 
and murder. If a man does not believe in God, in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, our Redeemer, in the immortality of the soul and in 
life eternal, he will act according to the suggestion of his evil pas- 
sions, and will not scruple to sin. Should mankind in general act 
in this way, a state with the best possible form of government would 
not be habitable for reasonable, moral beings, but would be the 
abode of savage monsters. 

St. Paul has given us a terrible but true description of the condi- 
tion of men who have no faith. He says: “Men shall be lovers of 
themselves, covetous, haughty, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, ungrateful, wicked, without affection, without peace, slan- 
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derers, incontinent, unmerciful, without kindness, traitors, stub 
born, puffed up, and lovers of pleasures more than of God, having 
an appearance indeed of godliness, but denying the power thereof” 
(2 Tim. iii, 2-5). 

That a society made up of such individuals cannot be happy, and 
must sooner or later perish, is self-evident. Even the heathen rec- 
ognized this fact, and made faith in the gods the foundation of their 
constitution. History shows that those nations have grown great 
and prosperous in which religion, virtue and fear of the Lord have 
flourished. But where faith has ceased to leaven domestic and pub- 
lic life, all those virtues have disappeared on which depends the 
happiness both of individuals and of society. We have all heard 
of the horrors of the French Revolution; they were the lamentable 
outcome of the infidelity then rife among the people. Where God 
is forgotten and unbelief prevails, immorality, injustice, cruelty and 
violence will soon appear openly. As we read in Holy Scripture 
“Justice exalteth a nation, but sin maketh nations miserable” (Prov. 
xiv, 34). Experience proves the truth of these words. For years 
false prophets have been sowing the seed of unbelief and indiffer- 
ence to the teaching of Christianity, and now it is bringing forth 
fruit, and we have in our midst much discontent and many divi- 
sions; workmen are on bad terms with their employers, injustice 
and deceit are common in business, and all who love their country 
must inevitably watch with apprehension the growth of these and 
similar evils. 

I need scarcely point out that an infidel has no hope for the life 
to come. Our Saviour said: “This is eternal life, that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent” (John xvii, 3). “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 
16). “He that believeth in the Son of God is not judged; but he 
that doth not believe is already judged, because he believeth not in 
the name of the only-begotten Son of God” (John iii, 18). 

Therefore, I implore you, my brethren; listen not to the false 
prophets, the enemies of our faith. “Let no man deceive you with 
vain words, for because of these things cometh the anger of God 
upon the children of unbelief. Be ye not partakers with them. 
For you were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. 
Walk then as children of the light; for the fruit of the light is in 
all goodness, and justice, and truth” (Ephes. v, 6-9). As you would 
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flee from fire, so should you avoid men whose tongues are like flames 
devouring your faith, your most precious possession. You are 
careful to keep aloof from a person with a contagious disease; be 
equally careful not to come into contact with the emissaries of the 
devil, whose deceitful words might destroy the life of your souls 
and plunge you into ruin. What is more valuable than eyesight? 
Yet these people deliberately try to destroy your sight and lead you 
into darkness. Cherish with jealous care the faith of your fathers! 
Cling to it, for the way of faith is also the way of life, on which 
you will find forgiveness of sins, strength to persevere in what is 
good, help in distress, counsel in difficulty, comfort in affliction, 
peace amidst all trials, and, finally, the salvation of your immortal 
souls. Do not be contented with merely preserving your faith, but 
strive to learn its truths more and more perfectly, that it may grow 
stronger and be a living faith, manifested in a truly Christian way 
of life. Order all your actions in accordance with the teaching of 
this faith; shun the works of darkness and everything opposed to 
the claims of religion; keep your conscience clear, that you may 
have no reason to fear the chastisement with which the ungodly are 
threatened, but may look forward with confidence to the rewards 
promised to the righteous. “Let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven” (Matth. v, 16). “Every one that shall confess me before 
men,” says our Saviour, “I will also confess him before my Father 
who is in heaven” (Matth. x, 32). If you conscientiously keep the 
Commandments, you will, by God’s grace, be so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth and happiness of faith, that all the crafty de- 
signs and allurements of the enemies of religion will be powerless 
to move you, and will never cause you to fall into infidelity. Christ 
said: “If any man will do the will of Him that sent me, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself” (John vii, 17). 

I have now pointed out to you the bitter fruits of unbelief; it 
remains for each of you to do his utmost to prevent this evil from 
spreading amongst us. It is above all the sacred duty of Christian 
parents to watch carefully over their children, for the teachers of 
infidelity aim particularly at leading the young astray. Never al- 
low your sons and daughters to neglect their religious duties, or to 
associate with immoral and irreligious persons. Do not shrink 
from remonstrating with them seriously, if you detect in them any 
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tendency to indifference towards religion, and, above all, set them 
a good example by yourselves leading a pious, God-fearing life and 
doing your duty as Christians. 

Let no one be satisfied with possessing faith himself, and disre- 
gard the welfare of others. Do your best to secure the priceless 
gift of faith to all your relatives and dependents, so that none may 
rob them of their crown. May the kingdom of God increase in and 
around you, and may you all be firmly established in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the Author and Finisher of faith. Amen. 





III. DiIsoBEDIENCE 


“Be ye subject therefore to every human creature for God's 
sake ... for so is the will of God, that by doing well you may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.’—I Peter ii, 13, 15. 


Some years ago there was an outbreak of cholera in a certain 
town, and the government cautioned the people against eating raw 
fruit, since experience showed that those who did so usually con- 
tracted the disease. Every sensible person will admit that this 
was a wise regulation, but some of the people in the town consid- 
ered this warning an interference with their personal liberty. One 
man, in order to win the applause of the people, proceeded to eat 
publicly a quantity of raw fruit, washing it down with cold water, 
and almost immediately after he was seized with the disease, and 
died of it. This man exemplifies the view held by many at the 
present day, and his terrible punishment will be duplicated, though 
in another form, both in the case of individuals and in that of 
society as a whole, if respect, reverence and obedience to authority 
disappear, and every person claims the right to act as he pleases. 
The prosperity, peace and security of mankind depend upon obe- 
dience to authority in family, Church and State. I know that now- 
adays the authority of these three institutions is constantly called 
in question, and that any one upholding it is liable to criticism, but 
this fact shall not deter me from giving utterance to the truth, and 
from trying to show you that disobedience to authority is opposed 
(1) to the needs of mankind, and (2) to God’s order. 

I. Wherever we go, we hear a great deal about liberty; and 
many would not be sorry if all mention of obedience were removed 
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from our laws, both Divine and civil. Man is indeed free; he can 
determine his own actions, and choose between good and evil; he 
can decide to do one thing and refrain from doing another. But 
he has unruly inclinations, desires and passions, which are often so 
strong as to overpower his free will. Reason bids him do good and 
not evil, but reason is often in error, and even when her judgment 
is right, she is apt to be dominated by desires and passions, and a 
man does what he knows to be wrong. 

We read in the Book of Wisdom (ix, 15) that “the corruptible 
body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habitation presseth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.” St. Paul, too, says: 
“I do not that good which I will, but the evil which I hate, that I 
do” (Rom. vii, 15). 

In his sober moments the drunkard perceives that he is ruining 
his health, wasting his substance and bringing misery upon his 
family, but nevertheless he cannot abstain from drink. Sometimes 
a tradesman discovers a way of making money by fraud. His 
reason tells him that he ought not to do it, but his covetousness 
overpowers the voice of reason, and he acts in the wrongful manner 
to promote his worldly advantage. It would be easy to multiply 
similar instances, for men are prone to be dominated by their 
passions, which carry them away and implicate them in irrational 
and perilous courses. What is the consequence? Must there not be 


-a law that restricts their freedom and that controls men’s unruly 


appetites and passions for the benefit both of the individual and 
of society, and must it not be a punishable offense to transgress this 
law? Where shall we discover the law and its guardian? A Chris- 
tian will not be at a loss, but will reply at once: “God is the supreme 
lawgiver, and He makes His will known through revelation and 
through the human conscience; He has appointed rulers to safe- 
guard His laws and see that they are observed.” Unbelievers, how- 
ever, deny all this, and consider conscience to be the sole rule of 
action. Let us put ourselves for a moment at their point of view, 
and see where it leads. 

Conscience undoubtedly exercises a controlling force over a 
man, stimulating him to do good and warning him against evil; it 
commends him when he does right, and upbraids him when he does 
wrong; it admonishes, approves, rewards, condemns and punishes 
him. Every one claims liberty to follow the dictates of conscience, 
and pleads its bidding in justification for his actions. On conscience 
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ultimately depend the sanctity of marriage and of oaths, respect 
for parents, fair dealing in business, security of ownership, obedi- 
ence on the part of subordinates—in short all the relations of life. 
But although conscience tells us how we ought to act, its decision 
is by no means invariably right, nor can it always enforce its 
decrees; moreover, men do not, as a rule, habitually act in accord- 
ance with their conscience. Sometimes the consciences of different 
people do not agree; and men often abuse their liberty for the 
purpose of deceiving, or misleading others, and they commit many 
sins whereby they injure their neighbors’ honor and property. Yet 
conscience is powerless to check them, though it may raise its voice 
in protest. Frequently, too, is conscience asleep, and a man sins 
without being aware of any remonstrance; his dealings with others 
are characterized by selfishness, and wounded pride often impels 
him to disparage his neighbors, while, blinded by passion, he deludes 
himself with the thought that he is only asserting his own rights, 
when he tramples on those of others. 

Such being the case, how could conscience ever be the sole coun- 
sellor directing our actions? We require another lawgiver and 
ruler, able to control our passions and prevent them from harming 
society; and if this lawgiver does not reside within us, there must 
be some authority external to ourselves. No one doubts that parents 
naturally possess authority over their children, whose duty it is to 
obey them. But what supreme authority is there over mankind 
in general? It can not be in the hands of men like ourselves, in 
fact, unless we accept Christian principles, we shall refuse to admit 
that any one in the world has a right to impose laws upon us, for 
one man is as good as another, and all possess equal dignity and 
equal rights. This is the teaching of the socialists. Now think on 
the one hand of man, with his reason subject to error and decep- 
tion, with his conscience either enslaved or distorted, and with all 
his passions and evil tendencies; think on the other hand of sin, as 
the only force dominating mankind, and you will see that the in- 
evitable consequence will be war, war waged by every individual 
against all others—a conflict of pride, avarice, ambition, lust and all 
the passions—and then nothing will save society from destruction, 
because each man will appeal to his own reason, conscience and 
liberty, and will refuse to yield to and obey others. 

Human society will at last fall a prey to all these intolerable evils 
if men despise and ignore God’s institutions, and if the superman 
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claims an absolute right to govern himself, thus usurping the 
rights of God, our supreme Lord and Lawgiver, and of His In- 
carnate Son, in whom we believe. If liberty of conscience, as it 
is called, were to take the place of all law, each individual would be 
free to injure another, and would claim the right to punish wrong- 
doers, since there would be no visible authority charged with the 
protection of innocence and the chastisement of vice. 

According to these theories, even the human laws have no firm 
basis, no weight and no higher sanction; they are devised by men 
for themselves, and are binding only to the extent that each indi- 
vidual allows. If he can evade them, or use them as a cloak for 
injustice, so much the better for him; there is no judge to whom he 
is answerable. Conscience can not be invoked in support of the 
law, for conscientiousness can not exist where there is no fear of 
God, and no belief in future retribution. When his own personal 
advantage, pride and self-indulgence are concerned, man disregards 
law, and acts as he chooses, and thus the peace and happiness both 
of individuals and of society as a whole are constantly endangered. 

Nothing but the teaching of Christianity on the subject of 
authority can guard us from all these evils, and permanently ensure 
the safety and prosperity of our country. 

II. Christianity tells us that God is our supreme Lawgiver, and 
that His will should regulate all our actions. This will is made 
known to us through the voice of conscience and by means of 
revelation, and it affects the well-being of the family, the Church 
and the State, these three indispensable supports of the social 
order. Christianity regards marriage as instituted by God, and as 
indissoluble by man; married people are required to care for their 
children and dependents ; children are ordered to treat their parents 
with affection, respect and obedience, and servants are called upon 
to be faithful, obedient and industrious. Christianity declares the 
Church to have been founded by God for the good of mankind, 
and her members owe her obedience. Our Saviour said to His 
disciples: “He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me” (Luke x, 16). Christianity bids us regard the secular 
government as God’s servant and representative. On this topic 
St. Paul writes: “Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for 
there is no power but from God, and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the 
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ordinance of God; and they that resist, purchase to themselves 
damnation. For princes are not a terror to the good work, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise from the same. For he 
is God’s minister to thee for good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, fear; for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is God’s 
‘minister, an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doth evil. 
Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience’ sake” (Rom. xiii, 1-5). The Apostle lays down 
clearly in this passage the principles inculcated by Christianity on 
the subject of secular government and the obedience due to it. He 
insists that every existing form of government was instituted by 
God for the benefit of men and for the maintenance of peace, order 
and harmony, to restrain the evil passion of men and punish the 
transgressors of the law. Everyone is bound to submit to the gov- 
erning power of the State, not only to avoid punishment, but as a 
matter of conscience, because to obey is a duty laid upon us all by 
God. You see therefore that Christianity confers upon the govern- 
ment a dignity and an authority which it would never have in 
virtue of a compact made by men; its claim to our respect and 
obedience is so strong and universal, that no one can disregard 
it without at the same time failing in the reverence and obedience 
due to God, and incurring the punishment imposed on all who 
despise His Commandments. “He that resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God; and they that resist, purchase to themselves 
damnation.” 

The Gospel teaches us to render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, but it also requires rulers to treat their subjects justly. 
A ruler ought to display justice, moderation and love in his deal- 
ings with his people; he is God’s representative, and is bound there- 
fore to govern, as God governs, so as to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the nation committed to his care. God’s wrath will 
light upon all rulers who oppress and enslave their subjects, waste 
the revenues of their country and the money earned by the labor 
of the poor, and use their high position as a cloak for malice and 
wickedness. Such rulers are influenced by their fancies and 
passions, and display no justice, impartiality or charity in their 
actions. “Hear, therefore, ye kings, and understand; learn, ye that 
are judges of the ends of the earth. Give ear, you that rule the 
people, and that please yourselves in multitudes of nations; for 
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power is given you by the Lord, and strength by the Most High, 
who will examine your works and search out your thoughts. Be 
cause, being ministers of His Kingdom, you have not judged rightly, 
nor kept the law of justice, nor walked according to the will of 
God, horribly and speedily will He appear to you, for a most severe 
judgment shall be for them that bear rule. For to him that is little, 
mercy is granted, but the mighty shall be mightily tormented. For 
God will not except any man’s person, neither will He stand in awe 
of any man’s greatness; for He made the little and the great, and 
He hath equally care of all; but a greater punishment is ready for 
the more mighty” (Wisd. vi, 2-9). 

Thus both rulers and ruled are protected by the doctrines of 
Christianity. They should be united by a bond of love, and vie 
with one another in promoting their mutual happiness and the 
prosperity of their country. Of course instances occur of corrup- 
tion in the ruling class, so that it abuses its power and arbitrarily 
oppresses the people, even tampering with their faith, their most 
sacred inheritance. How does it behoove us to act in such a case? 
Ought we to rebel, to refuse obedience and to raise the standard 
of revolt? No; such action would be unworthy of Christians; we 
are entitled to express our opinions freely to the government, but, 
having done so, we should endure with patience and pray, knowing 
that God in His wisdom and power is able to bring about another 
better state of affairs, if it be His will. 

When St. Paul wrote the words that I have just read to you, 
the Jews were dissatisfied with the Roman government, and had 
rebelled against it, but the Apostle did not sanction their rebellion, 
and impressed upon the Christians in Rome the principles by which 
they ought to be guided with regard to authority. At the time when 
the books of the New Testament were being written, the secular 
government was as bad as it could possibly be, and the profession 
of Christianity was enough to cost a man his life; nevertheless the 
New Testament contains no instigation to revolt, nor do we read 
that the Christians refused to obey the tyrannical rulers of the 
pagan empire. They did indeed remonstrate respectfully, but when 
no attention was paid to their words, and efforts were made to 
force them to deny their faith and sacrifice to false gods, they 
only said: “We ought to obey God rather than men,” and preferred 
to endure horrible tortures and an agonizing death, rather than be 
false to their Saviour and His Gospel. In all secular matters, there- 
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fore, it is our duty to obey those in authority; only if they order 
us to do anything contrary to the teaching and principles of oy 
faith, we must not obey, for in that case obedience would be sinful. 
“we ought to obey God rather than men.” 

Such are the Christian principles regarding the relation that 
should exist between rulers and ruled. Would not society be more 
settled and peaceful, if these principles were universally recognized 
and respected? Wherever history records that princes and peoples 
have adhered to them, there has been prosperity, order and dis- 
cipline; rebellions have been unknown and the rights of property 
have been upheld. Princes have ruled with justice and mercy, and 
their subjects have obeyed them from a sense of duty. 

No reasonable, impartial observer can deny that our faith, the 
one, true, ancient faith of Christianity, is the sole safeguard of the 
happiness and welfare of nations. This faith affords a firm founda- 
tion to society; it corrects all errors and removes all doubts; it 
regulates all disorderly desires and passions, and holds them in 
check; it directs the human conscience and enforces its decisions; 
it upholds parental authority and teaches that the secular govern- 
ment is no mere tyrannical force, but an ordinance of God, entitled 
as such to make laws and to punish wrongdoers. Those who 
attempt to rob mankind of their faith, are actually destroying the 
foundations of all order. Nowadays atheists and _ socialists 
have lost all belief in God and His government of the universe, 
they have no faith in revelation or in any future life, consequently 
their one aim is to enjoy their present existence, and they shrink 
from no means towards attaining this end. The poor are antago- 
nistic to the rich, the miserable to the successful, and no one is at 
peace, no one’s tranquility is assured. If conscience has ceased to 
be the voice of God, admonishing us to remember our responsibili- 
ties, it is nothing but a pre-conceived opinion, and a man will be 
guided by it only as long as its decisions do not clash with his own 
advantage, interests and passions. Then an oath will no longer 
be binding, there will be no safeguard for any man’s honor or 
property, and the law will lose all its weight and force. If you 
reject Divine revelation and the authority of the Church, and 
declare reason, left without guidance, to be the sole source of truth 
and justice, you will plunge into a maze of erroneous opinions, 
doubts and false claims, until at last the words truth and justice 
will convey no meaning to you, and you will be bewildered by 
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innumerable conflicting theories. If you say that man is autono- 
mous, and that it is beneath his dignity for him to obey another, 
no one’s person, life, reputation or goods will be safe; children will 
rebel against their parents, students against their teachers, servants 
against their masters, and all social order will perish. In a word, 
as soon as you assert that there is no God, no Divine revelation 
that men are bound to accept, no immortality, no judgment and no 
eternity of bliss or misery, you have actually declared war upon 
all existing authority and all law; you have taken away from all the 
relations of life their validity and justification, and eventually all our 
social order will fall into ruins. 

Let me sum up shortly what I have been saying: We are human 
beings whose minds are liable to error and deception, whose cons- 
ciences may be silenced, whose hearts are full of unruly desires 
and passions, whose wills are prone to evil—therefore there must 
be some visible authority to preserve order, to restrain our passions, 
to direct our wills and to punish wrongdoers. Infidel doctrines and 
principles regarding authority are opposed to the nature of man 
and the ordinance of God, and, instead of promoting the happiness 
and prosperity of society, tend inevitably to its overthrow, whereas 
the teaching of Christianity is not only adapted to all circumstances 
of human life, but affords the strongest guarantee for the welfare 
both of the individual and of the State. Hence we are led to the 
conclusion that reason and conscience both constrain us to submit 
to the rules laid down by religion, and to be subject to authority, 
in family life, in the Church and in the State. 

In the words of St. Paul I exhort you: “Bear not the yoke with 
unbelievers, for what participation hath justice with injustice? or 
what fellowship hath light with darkness? And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial?” (2 Cor. vi, 14, 15). The doctrines taught by 
infidels on the subject of authority lead, not to liberty, but to 
bondage, the shameful bondage of sin; for “whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin” (John viii, 34). They produce confusion 
and disorder, not peace and harmony ; they promote, not the welfare 
of nations, but the decay of all morality, learning, trade and inter- 
course, and destroy all ownership and earthly prosperity. If the 
consideration of the fatal results of infidelity fails to inspire you 
with horror, look at the teachers of these doctrines—‘“by their fruits 
you shall know them” (Matt. vii, 16). They talk much of liberty, 
yet they are the slaves of their own evil passions, in a bondage 
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more harsh and shameful than any to which even a most over. 
bearing government could subject them, for their fetters eat into 
their very flesh, destroying all their health and happiness. They 
profess a desire for autonomy, yet they blindly follow every agitator 
who flatters their pride, greed and ambition, and knows how to play 
upon their feelings. They say that they will not be kept in leading- 
strings, yet they put faith in every scurrilous newspaper, full of 
blasphemous falsehoods regarding religion and the religious life, 
and of slanderous statements regarding their fellow creatures, 
They preach peace and independence for all, and yet they persecute 
unmercifully any who dare to contradict them, or to hold an 
opinion opposed to their own. They call upon the masses to rid 
themselves of an unpopular government, intending to grasp the 
reins of office as soon as those who now hold them have been driven 
out. Experience shows that there is no more oppressive and un- 
endurable form of tyranny than that which the so-called Apostles 
of Freedom would fain exercise. 

We may apply to them our Saviour’s warning: “Beware of false 
prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves; by their fruits you shall know them” 
(Matt. vii, 15). Bear not the yoke with such as these, but submit 
rather to the easy yoke of Jesus Christ, wherein alone true freedom 
is to be found; “If, therefore, the Son shall make you free, you 
shall be free indeed” (John viii, 36). Let us submit always to God's 
ordinances, for He is our Creator, our Lord, our King and our 
supreme Lawgiver, who makes His will known unto us through 
our own conscience and His Commandments, and who has instituted 
holy Church to be the interpreter to us of His will, and has ap- 
pointed those in authority over us to be His ministers. If parents 
take His holy will as their rule of life, morality, peace and happi- 
ness will prevail in every home; if children act in accordance with 
this will, they will honor their father and mother, and live long and 
happily on earth, whilst their parents will no longer have cause to 
complain of disobedience, ingratitude and want of affection on the 
part of their children, and will not be forsaken by them in old 
age. If masters and servants think of God’s holy will, the former 
will be just and merciful, and the latter contented, industrious and 
faithful. If subjects remember that it is God’s will that they 
should obey those in authority, the peace of society will be undis- 
turbed, and the prosperity of all classes will be promoted. What- 
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ever our circumstances may be, let us act in conformity with this 
Divine will, and then we shall be happy both in this life and in 
eternity. Amen. 





IV. SELFISHNESS AND THE LOvE oF MONEY 


“Let your manners be without covetousness, contented with 
such things as you have; for He hath said: I will not leave thee, 
neither will I forsake thee.”—Hebr. xiii, 5. 


When Noe’s descendants dispersed after the deluge, the chil- 
dren of Sem settled in a plain in the land of Sennaar, and they said 
to one another: “Come, let us make a city and a tower, the top 
whereof may reach to heaven, and let us make our name famous 
before we be scattered abroad in all lands.” But the Lord saw 
the city and the tower that they were building, and said: “Behold, 
it is one people, and all have one tongue, and they have begun to 
do this, neither will they leave off from their designs, till they 
accomplish them in deed. Come ye therefore, let us go down, and 
there confound their tongue, that they may not understand one 
another’s speech.” So the Lord scattered them from that place 
into all lands, and they ceased to build the city; and therefore the 
name thereof was called Babel, 7. e., confusion (Gen. xi, 4-11). 

This story is a type of the state of affairs at the present time. 
Men have fallen away from the one true faith, and the Gospel has 
ceased to be regarded as the guide of their life and the source of 
salvation; and consequently a sense of discontent and a foreboding 
of impending misfortune weigh them down, and they devise means 
of averting disaster and of securing peace and happiness. Yet 
they fare like the children of Adam, who wanted to build a tower 
that they might always keep in sight, and thus avoid being scattered ; 
the Lord confounds their tongue, and not only do their opinions 
as to the means of securing happiness differ very widely, but all 
their efforts are without result, since they do not proceed from the 
source whence alone flow streams of living water, that is to say, 
from faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in whom alone we find 
salvation, 

We have seen that the happiness neither of individuals nor of 
society can be promoted by disobedience to authority and general 
freedom from restraint. We have still to discuss selfishness, ambi- 
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tion and love of amusement, other faults characteristic of our age, 
and we shall find that they are equally incapable of leading to true 
happiness. To-day let us consider selfishness, its consequences and 
the means of curing it. 

I. If a man no longer believes that he will be judged after death 
and live for ever in bliss or in misery, or if his belief is too weak 
to exert much influence over him, he will certainly try to derive 
as much happiness as possible from this present existence, and his 
first idea will be to aim at acquiring riches. As soon as the supreme 
Lord of heaven and earth, the most holy and perfect Being, ceases 
to be his God and the goal of his life, Mammon, i. e., earthly wealth, 
will become the object of all his endeavors, and the master whom 
he serves. Hence St. Paul calls such a man an idolator. 

The desire to make money is not in itself sinful or reprehensible; 
in fact we are impelled to do so by the instinct of self-preservation 
and by the sense that it is our duty to provide for others. There 
are many passages in Holy Scripture encouraging us to industry, 
and we are told that he who is too lazy to work, is unworthy to live. 
Moreover, we are taught to use carefully what we earn by our 
industry. “Remember poverty in the time of abundance, and the 
necessities of poverty in the day of riches” (Eccles. xviii, 25). 

It often happens, however, that a man’s selfishness urges him to 
go too far, and he wishes for earthly possessions, not in order to 
use them properly, but simply for their own sake and because they 
further his own selfish aims. He does not think of spending his 
money according to the dictates of reason and Christianity, or of 
discharging his obligations to his friends and relatives, but his one 
idea is to become rich and powerful, and to be in a position to 
gratify all the desires of his selfish and covetous heart. 

I think this is one of the chief faults of our age; it is certainly 
more common now than it has ever been before, and it gives rise 
to many abuses and to many legitimate complaints. I need scarcely 
point out to you how universal is the desire to make money and to 
acquire property. It is a fault common to people of every age. 
The young are dazzled by the glamor of worldly possessions; their 
elders are unwearied in their efforts to get rich and to add to what 
they already have, whilst even the old still cling to their riches, 
and delight in the sense of ownership, long after they are unable 
to enjoy them. Different people have different ideas of happiness. 
Those in a high social position wish for more money in order to 
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live in a style in keeping with their rank. They never say: “I have 


enough,” but plan and labor to increase their wealth. Those of 


lower rank regard money as a means of pushing themselves for- 
ward, and of getting more influence and power, and they exert 
themselves to the utmost in order to attain this end. The poor 
are particularly eager to acquire worldly possessions, and regard 
the lack of them as a very great misfortune. They look with envy 
and ill-will at those who are better off, and think that happiness 
is impossible unless they can be rich. 

If we think of the feelings predominant among men, we shall find 
that they all lead to a desire for money. A lover of luxury wants 
to be rich, that he may satisfy all the fancies of his self-indulgent 
nature. A lazy man wants to be rich, that he may live in comfort 
without exerting himself. An ambitious man wants to be rich, 
that he may rise to a higher position. A debauchee wants to be 
rich, that he may indulge in all kinds of sinful excesses. In a word, 
men of every class and age are in restless pursuit of earthly 
possessions, so that we may apply to them the words of Holy 
Scripture: “All have turned aside into their own way, every one 
after his own gain, from the first even to the last” (Is. Ivi, 11). 
“Blessed is the rich man that is found without blemish, and that 
hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor in treasures. 
Who is he, and we will praise him? for he hath done wonderful 
things in his life” (Eccles. xxxi, 8, 9). The eagerness to gain 
wealth is universal, though some desire money only in order to 
hoard it, whilst others seek it in order to spend it in gratifying their 
taste for self-indulgence; both classes alike are influenced by a 
spirit of selfishness, and are often guilty of gross injustice to 
others, being unwilling to allow anyone else to share their posses- 
sions. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the varieties of injustice, 
fraud and imposture to which a selfish man has recourse in order 
to get the better of his neighbor. ‘He that maketh haste to be 
tich shall not be innocent” (Prov. xxviii, 20). “They that will 
become rich fall into temptation, and into the snare of the devil, 
and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which drown men 
into destruction and perdition” (1 Tim. vi, 9). Any one who con- 
siders the usual behaviour of men will quickly be convinced of the 
truth of St. Paul’s words. There are, thank God, many who are 
honest in their dealings and avoid all injustice to others, but there 
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are also many who accumulate wealth by means of sharp practices 
in trade, by fraud, usury and cunning, or by taking good wages 
for bad work. Many employers of labor, in factories, mines and 
shops, oppress their working people and force them to work for 
minimum wages, and the poor are reduced to such straits that 
they have neither courage nor means to assert their rights, 

Some spend their money in ensnaring the weak, simple and down- 
trodden, who then become victims of their lust and ambition. But 
enough of this: the wages of the selfish are as a rule paths of 
injustice, cunning and malice, and can seldom be reconciled with 
the precepts of reason and Christianity. 

Another evil resulting from selfishness is that those who think 
only of their own advantage, are hardhearted and uncharitable 
towards the poor and needy. They resemble Judas, who betrayed 
our Saviour; for St. John records that when Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, anointed our Lord’s feet with precious ointment, Judas 
exclaimed: “Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence and given to the poor?” (John xii, 5). He did not say this 
because he cared about the poor, but because he was thinking of 
his own advantage, since he had charge of the purse in which were 
carried the alms bestowed on our Saviour and His disciples, and 
Judas used the money for his own purposes. Hence St. John adds: 
“He said this, not because he cared for the poor, but because he 
was a thief, and, having the purse, carried the things that were put 
therein.” No, a selfish man is not interested in the poor; no matter 
how great their distress may be, he is cold and indifferent, either 
because he cannot bring himself to part with his money, or because 
he is afraid of being obliged to deny himself some luxury, if he 
were to give anything to his starving brother. There are very many 
nowadays, like the rich man in the Gospel, ready to spend large 
sums on dress, amusements and luxuries, whilst the poor in their 
misery would gladly eat of the crumbs that fall from their en- 
ployer’s table. There are many who talk about the necessity of 
improving the condition of the working-classes, and yet forget all 
their fine theories the moment that a poor man asks them for some 
food or for a worn-out garment. Many are willing to contribute 
towards the support of some partisan, who has come down in the 
world, but they allow widows and children to suffer hunger. 
Others who earn more in a day than one of their own workmen 
earns in a month, nevertheless try to cut down the wages that they 
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pay, and when their men are past work, trouble no more about those 
to whose labor they owe their wealth. Hard, indeed, is the lot 
of aman unfit for further employment, and if he is left unaided we 
can not wonder if he cherishes feelings of resentment against a 
master in whose service he has worn himself out, and who neglects 
him and his family in their distress. Some employers begrudge 
food to their servants, whilst they and their children live in luxury. 
I should never finish, were I to attempt to make a complete list of 
the sins committed throught selfishness. It causes the fulfilment 
of our Saviour’s prophecy: “Because iniquity hath abounded, the 
charity of many shall grow cold” (Matt. xxiv, 12). 

Those who are self-interested have a bad disposition, and it is 
inevitable that in their case charity must grow cold; and when a 
man ceases to have charity towards his neighbors, they will come 
to hate him for his selfishness, and will be discontented with their 
position, especially if they have been robbed of their religion, which 
taught the poor to be patient and submissive for God’s sake, and 
promised them the joys of heaven in compensation for the sorrows 
of life. The chief causes of discontent, especially among the lower 
classes, are selfishness and want of charity, which reveal themselves 
both in word and deed. “The desire of money,” says St. Paul, “is 
the root of all evils” (1 Tim. vi, Io). 

No one can deny that some classes of society enjoy an unfair 
advantage over others. There is great inequality in the distribution 
of wealth, for whilst a few are possessed of immense fortunes, 
thousands have nothing, and are devoid of all hope of ever being 
better off. The profits of labor often belong to the rich, whilst the 
workers are in abject poverty. A wealthy man makes money at 
the cost of the poor, and as the gulf between them widens, the 
discontent of the laborer increases. The latter seldom has any 
support upon which to rely in the misery and injustice that he has to 
endure. He can not have recourse to the rich, since they are, as 
a rule, his oppressors, and few of them are charitable enough to 
be at the pains of advising and helping him. If he seeks the pro- 
tection of the law, he often fails to obtain it, through lack of means, 
for it is a notorious fact that legal proceedings are costly. Or he 
may not win his case, even if it is heard, for laws are like cobwebs, 
in which the little flies are caught, whilst big flies break a way 
through. All these things are sources of ill-will and hatred, that 
ferment in the minds of the poor and oppressed, and reveal them- 
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selves openly on the slightest provocation, so that the discontented 
masses are ready to believe any one, even the greatest scoundrel, 
who holds out to them some prospect of an improvement in their 
circumstances, and they are easily led to rebel against authority, 
This is the state of affairs that prevails nowadays more or less in 
every part of the world. 

These considerations will convince you that I have good reason 
to include selfishness among the chief faults of the age, and to 
maintain that no improvement is possible and that we must remain, 
as it were, on the edge of a volcano, as long as we do not apply 
the remedies that will avert its eruption and subdue its latent 
powers of destruction. What are these remedies? How can the 
evil results of selfishness be averted? Chiefly by means of a con- 
tented spirit, moderation and charity. 

II. (a) However much we may exert ourselves, and however 
earnestly we may desire it, we shall never succeed in all acquiring 
as large a share of worldly possessions as we should like to have, 
partly because their distribution rests with God, and partly because 
the cravings of the human heart are insatiable. The world has 
existed for thousands of years, but we have no record of any period 
when men all enjoyed equal possessions and were all contented. 
Whoever therefore demands the gratification of all his desires 
for worldly goods, demands an impossibility; he is like a dropsical 
person, whose thirst increases the more he drinks. The more we 
strive to gratify our desires, the stronger do they become, nor do 
they cease until they are silenced by death. What does it benefit 
a man to toil from morning till night, day after day, in a vain 
attempt to quiet his insatiable craving for riches? What does he 
gain thereby? Nothing but constant anxiety, trouble and fear; 
and even should he be successful, death will overtake him unawares, 
and he will have to leave what he has acquired with so much 
labor. He fares like the rich man in the Gospel: “The land of a 
certain rich man brought forth plenty of fruits, and he thought 
within himself, saying: ‘What shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits? And he said, ‘This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns and will build greater; and into them I will 
gather all things that are grown to me, and my goods. And I 
will say to my soul: ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thy rest, eat, drink, make good cheer.’ But God said 
to him: ‘Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee, and 
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whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?’” (Luke 
xii, 16-20). 

Let us beware of resembling this fool. Let us not allow our 
hearts to cling to the vain and perishable goods of this world, 
which can never make us happy. “What doth it profit a man,” said 
our Saviour, “if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” (Matt. xvi, 26). And St. Paul writes: “Godliness 
with contentment is great gain; for we brought nothing into this 
world, and certainly we can carry nothing out; but having food 
and wherewith to be covered, with these we are content” (1 Tim. vi, 
6-8). What we possess is ours, not by chance, nor by any stroke 
of luck, but by God’s ordinance; He is our Father and knows best 
what is good for us, His children; He gives us what we need. 
What right have we then to grumble if He assigns to us only a small 
share of vain, perishable possessions? God can not make a mistake. 
Even our Saviour, though He was rich, became poor for our sake, 
that through His poverty we might be rich (2 Cor. viii, 9). He 
had not where to lay His head, and lived on alms with His disciples. 
He endured scorn and contempt, unjust and cruel treatment, and 
He died in agony on the Cross, and yet He was patient, and, like 
a lamb led to the slaughter, He opened not His mouth. Let us 
follow His example and tread in His footsteps. The Apostles, too, 
were poor men, continually persecuted and oppressed, and yet they 
rejoiced in tribulation, and were glad when they were deemed 
worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s sake. Let us be contented 
with our lot, and satisfied with what God gives us, however little 
it may be. Then we shall be richer and happier than a millionaire, 
for true riches depend, not upon worldly goods, but upon a con- 
tented spirit. ‘Godliness with contentment is great gain” (1 Tim. 
vi, 6). “Godliness is profitable to all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim. iv, 8). 
A Godly man, who in all things perceives, does and reverences 
God’s will, and who is content with His ordinances, will be happy, 
not only in this world, in spite of poverty and want, but also in 
heaven, where he will receive the imperishable crown promised 
to those who love God. “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v, 3). A poor man fulfils God’s 
will by displaying a contented spirit, and a wealthy man ought to 
fulfil it by means of charity. 

(b) An unequal distribution of worldly goods is inevitable, be- 
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cause God has ordained it, yet it is not so unfair as it appears to be 
at first sight. On the contrary, according to God’s design, it may 
and should be a source of merit to be acquired by the poor by 
their contentment, patience and resignation, and by the rich by 
their active charity, which should bridge over the chasm separating 
rich and poor; and although they may still differ in respect of 
worldly possessions, the difference will no longer give rise to 
hostility between them. God created these possessions that each 
might have as much as he required for his support; hence one who 
accumulates as much as he can, without thinking of his fellow- 
creatures, interferes arbitrarily with the designs of Providence, and 
is also guilty of injustice, since other men have as much right as 
he has to have what is necessary to sustain life. God destines His 
gifts for all, and man ought to act as His steward, obeying His 
orders. Although God is absolutely free to dispose of all His 
creatures, He allows the widest possible scope to the action of 
man’s free will and independence in using His gifts. If, as most 
infidels at the present day assert, it were absolutely necessary for 
all to possess an equal share of earthly goods, liberty would cease to 
exist. But God, who has given us free will, permits us to make 
use of our freedom; it is, however, His wish that in the acquisition 
and use of worldly possessions, we should be guided, not by a 
spirit of injustice and selfishness, but by a spirit of charity, that 
we may be like Him, who is charity itself, and who for love of 
us has created millions of things, both animate and inanimate, for 
our benefit and service. St. Paul bids us “be kind one to another, 
merciful, forgiving one another . . . be followers of God, as most 
dear children, and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us and 
hath delivered himself for us” (Ephes. iv, 32; v, 1, 2). In another 
place the same Apostle writes: “In this present time let your 
abundance supply their want, that their abundance also may supply 
your want, and that there may be an equality” (2 Cor. viii, 14). 
This does not mean that every rich man is to distribute his goods to 
the poor, so that all may be equal, but that the rich should help the 
poor, so that they may be equal, not in the amount of their pos- 
sessions, but in contentment and in the enjoyment of what is 
needful. If the rich allow their poorer brethren to share their 
temporal wealth, they in their turn will benefit by the spiritual 
wealth of the poor, viz., their prayers and merits, so that all may 
have what is necessary for their bodily and spiritual welfare. 
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I should never have done, were I to enumerate all the reasons 
impelling us to show active charity towards our neighbors. We 
can not love God unless we love our fellow creatures. “He that 
hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, 
and shall harden his heart against him, how shall the charity of 
God abide in him?” (1 John iii, 17). Our Saviour insisted so fre- 
quently upon the necessity of love that it almost seems as if our 
prospect of salvation depends exclusively upon active works of 
charity. In their epistles all the apostles urge their disciples to 
practice mercy and charity, giving as their reason the fact that 
we are all members of one great body, of which Christ is the 
head. If I were to discuss all these points in detail, to prove to 
you the absolute need of charity, my sermon would never be 
finished ; but no proof is required, for no one doubts that it is our 
duty to show love and mercy towards our neighbors. There is 
within our hearts a natural tendency to sympathize with others and 
to share their joys and sorrows. The voice of our intellect as well 
as of our conscience agrees with the teaching of Christianity on 
this subject, and if we are faithful in the discharge of this duty, 
we shall enjoy the greatest and purest happiness in this world, and 
shall look forward with glad assurance to life everlasting. 

Yet, although it is plainly our duty to be charitable, no one can 
deny that many people disregard this obligation, and that con- 
sequently selfishness and injustice abound among those with large 
possessions, whilst the poor are discontented and complain bitterly 
of their privations and misery. If we desire peace to reign in our 
midst, we must practise charity, not the sort of charity that is the 
outcome of a momentary impulse to alleviate distress—for this has 
no force or permanence, and is not really charity at all—but the 
charity that proceeds from living faith, and derives all its energy 
from the same source. This is the charity that prevailed in the 
early Church, and caused all men to wonder at the self-sacrifice 
displayed by Christians in their dealings with one another; this is 
the charity that roused the amazement of the pagan world, and 
brought the heathen in thousands to the foot of the Cross; this 
is the charity that has founded and maintained innumerable good 
works in the Catholic Church; this is the charity that animated 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Vincent de Paul and a countless host of 
men and women who, renouncing all the pleasures of the world, 
have devoted themselves wholly to the service of the sick and poor 
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for the sake of Christ; this is the charity described by St. Paul, 
when he says: “Charity is patient, is kind; charity envieth not, 
dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh 
not her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things” (1 Cor. 
xiii, 4-7). 

When this charity once more reigns supreme amongst us, we 
shall no longer value a man according to his possessions, but accord- 
ing to the good that he does to his neighbors; each individual will 
cease to seek exclusively his own advantage, and will strive to 
benefit others as well as himself; men that have an abundance will 
supply the needs of the poor; there will be no selfishness or injustice 
on the part of employers, and no discontent and envy on the part 
of their working people, for each will be satisfied with what he has, 
and in patience and resignation will submit to God’s holy will. 

We read in history of the pagan emperor Alexander Severus, 
who was fond of saying: “Never do to another what you would 
not like to suffer yourself.” He caused these words to be written 
up in many parts of his house, so that he might never forget to 
make them his rule of life. Would that we too impressed this 
maxim well on our minds, as well as our Saviour’s precept: “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them” (Matt. vii, 12). St. Paul, too, says: “Do not forget 
to do good and to impart, for by such sacrifices God’s favor is 
obtained” (Hebr. xiii, 16). Surely this ought to be our constant 
rule, directing all our actions! It will also ensure our salvation, 
since, as St. John Chrysostom says: “If the poor plead our cause 
at the last day, our salvation will be assured; but if they appear as 
witnesses against us, our condemnation will be inevitable.” Amen. 
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IV. THE ATTACK OF SCIENTISTS ON OUR FAITH IS 
INTELLECTUALLY WEAK 


Let us think of regular triangles of which you heard in your 
school days that the sides are equal. And even if since your school- 
boy days you had come to adopt an open mind on the subject, or 
even to take up the contradictory proposition, still I think if the 
matter were fairly handled by your opponent you would eventually 
find yourselves at one. It might cost you something, of course. A 
secret fondness for triangles with unequal angles at the base may 
have grown upon you unawares. Still, once the matter were 
clearly demonstrated, intellectual honesty would force you back to 
orthodoxy. But supposing someone were to say to you that your 
mother had just stolen a purse from a shop counter, what would 
you do to him? Agree with him? You would knock him down, 
I fancy, if you are the man I take you for—not a saint, you under- 
stand, but just an ordinary civilized Christian. And even supposing 
the man could give you for it clear proof, I still think you would 
be unwilling to listen to him. And the reason is, there is a vast 
difference between believing something you don’t like about 
triangles, and believing something you don’t like about your mother. 
The former is infinitely easier. However fond you might be of a tri- 
angle with unequal angles at the base, this child of your erring fancy 
could never really take the place of your mother in your regard. 
And consequently the sense of intellectual veracity attained would 
abundantly compensate you for the loss of the loved inequality. 

But it is different with your mother. It is not now a mere ques- 
tion of intellectual straightforwardness or of sacrificing a fond 
and foolish fancy; no, the truest and purest affections of your 
heart are concerned—loyalty to the one you love best on earth is 
at stake. You are asked to doubt her to whose prayers, example 
and guidance you owe, under heaven, every particle of good that 
is in you. Every instinct of natural affection rises against it. Is 
the conviction which the twenty years of constant companionship 
have established in your heart of the stainless honor of your 
mother’s character, to yield at once to a terrible charge which as 
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yet you have had no time to investigate? No man in his senses 
could think so. 


Well, now, faith to your friend is like belief in a equal-sided 
triangle; Faith to you is like belief in your mother, and a spiritual 
mother, too, which makes the case even stronger for you. For, 
after all, your natural mother is not a Divine institution as the 
Church is; she, like the rest of us, may err—which the Church 
can not. And it is possible that a charge should be made out 
against any woman. It is not possible to establish a charge of 
untruthfulness against the Church. You use the same word Faith, 
then, but who can measure the difference in its significance to each 
of you. There is the reason, I say, why the infidel attack on a good 
Catholic is weak. It is really powerless to attain its great object, 
the overthrow of his faith, and it is the reason, too, why the infidel 
is angry because the attack ought to succeed if faith were, as he 
supposes it to be, merely “an intellectual position.” 


And this leads us on to another consideration. I can imagine 
some impatient young man saying to me: “You told us a while ago 
that the attack of science on religion was intellectually weak; but 
the way you urge us to resist it seems to argue that it must be very 
strong. According to you, as long as, out of love for our faith, we 
refuse to allow any difficulties to make their legitimate impression 
upon us, we do all that we can be expected to do. But ignoring a 
difficulty does not prove it is weak. Burying your head in the sand 
won’t refute it. It is there, still defiantly waiting to be faced the 
moment you raise your head again. Filial affection may make me 
rightly slow in admitting a distinct charge against my mother’s hon- 
esty, but it would not prove her innocent. And I should have a very 
thin time until I could dissipate all suspicion from the minds of any 
decent acquaintance and prove to all unprejudiced people that I 
was right in believing in her honesty. Reason may not be every- 
thing in religion, but, unless we admit all that is implied in Hume’s 
sneer, it ought to count for something. It is no use telling me 
that the attack of science on religion is weak if you urge—” 


Well, well, I see what you mean, and if you will let me get a 
word in I’ll try to answer you. The fact is I have been so intent 
on urging upon you the duty of sticking to your Faith in spite of 
difficulties—for that, after all, is the great thing—that I have per- 
haps paid too great a compliment to those difficulties in supposing 
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a Catholic of ordinary abilities incapable of answering them. I 
have in reality been taking the worst case for the ordinary one. 
I have put the scientific difficulty at its best and your stupidity (if 
you will let me say it) at its worst. But matters are not so bad 
after all. I still maintain that the attack of science on religion can 
not but be weak—and Newman is my authority for it. Here are 
the words of the great Cardinal: “He who believes in Revelation 
with that absolute faith which is the prerogative of a Catholic, is 
not the nervous creature who startles at every sudden sound and 
is fluttered by every strange or frightful appearance which meets 
his eyes. He has no sort of apprehension. He laughs at the idea 
that anything can be discovered by any other scientific method 
which can contradict any one of the dogmas of his religion. He is 
sure, and nothing shall make him doubt, that if anything seemed to 
be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chronologist, or an- 
tiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradiction to the dogmas of Faith, 
that point will eventually turn out, first, not to be proved; or, 
secondly, not contradictory; or, thirdly, not contradictory to any- 
thing really revealed, but to something that has been confused with 
Revelation. And if at the moment it appears to be contradictory, 
then he is content to wait, knowing that error is like other de- 
linquents : give it rope enough and it will be found to have a strong 
suicidal tendency.” 

It will be interesting, I think, to consider in detail this famous 
dictum of Newman. First, then, he says the point will be found not 
proved. This is an arresting charge as against scientists, but it is 
abundantly borne out by the history of their controversy with 
religion. Men usually so reserved in statement, so cautious of 
committing themselves to a final judgment, once they are bitten by 
this microbe of religious controversy, seem to delight in running 
amuck with all their own approved rules and traditions of pro- 
pounding new theories; and recklessly seek to destroy the Church 
of God, the Pillar and Ground of Truth, for reasons they would 
find utterly insufficient to swing the puniest and most superfluous of 
scientific cats. Let the feeblest glow of light on the far distant 
horizon of hypothesis, but seem to promise the dawn of a new dis- 
covery hostile to a popular religious tradition even and the world is 
called upon to sweep away the wreckage of the destroyed Church. 

“Herald, read the accusation,” said the king. And then, as soon 
as it was read: “Consider your verdict,” the king said to the jury. 
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“Not yet, not yet,” the Rabbit hastily interrupted. ‘“There’s a great 
deal to come before that.” 


I should think so. The case has to be proved. That is what 
these scientists seem to forget. And proving apparently is much 
more disagreeable work than reading the accusation. The theory 
seems during the proving to get rope enough to hang itself—or 
some other theory does the trick for it. Or, to change from New- 
man’s metaphor, is there one amongst us so young as not to have 
known some grim and fearsome Dreadnought, its crew “buck- 
rammed with immortal hate,” weigh anchor from the port of 
Science to pound to powder the Church built upon the rock of 
ages. And whilst glorying in its strength and boasting already of 
its assured victory torpedoed in mid-career by a newer discovery 
that left the same port a few days afterwards? ‘‘Wait and see,” 
Before worrying as to what we can say in reply, let us see first 
what the charge against the Church is finally to be. 


“The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer,” a most interesting 
book by the late Fr. Gerard, S.J., is full of these exploded ideas 
of scientists—dreadnoughts that have been torpedoed by later scien- 
tific theories. For instance, he quotes Denis Herd, M.A., Principal 
of Ruskin Hall, Oxford: “We rest in the sure and certain hope 
that no force and no combination of forces can stop the process of 
Evolution which from a speck of jelly has developed such living 
forms as Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, and which has pro- 
duced the beauty of the earth, and the heavens from formless 
ether.” Here, of course, is a tremendous dreadnought. If Evolu- 
tion can do all that, then of course we can do without the Church, 
or Creation, or even almighty God. But can it do ali that? Where 
is the proof? In the first place, how does it start? Was Evolution 
in the jelly or not? If it was not, where did it come from? Or for 
the matter of that, where did the speck of jelly come from? If it 
was in the jelly, however could it manage to draw Charles Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer out of it? Alice had the same sort of diffi- 
culty, you remember, but she could get no satisfaction from the 
Dormouse. She asked where the children who lived at the bottom 
of the well drew the treacle from, and she was told from the well: 
“You can draw water out of a water well,” said the Hatter, “so I 
should think you can draw treacle out of a treacle well.” “But they 
were in the well,” said Alice. “Of course they were,” said the 
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Dormouse, “well in.” This answer so confused poor Alice that she 
let the Dormouse “go on.” 

So we might as well let this Evolution go on in the jelly, for a 
torpedo is making for it. If it produced Charles Darwin off its 
own bat, so to speak, then indeed is it all its admirers claim it to be. 
But if it has to get help from others, then at once is all its glory 
faded. Well, Professor Wallace, Darwin’s associate (who died only 
a short time ago), declares that far from the way of Evolution 
being made clear by science from end to end, “There are at least 
three stages in the development of the organic world where some 
new catise Or power must necessarily have come into action.” 

Whatever remains of Mr. Herd’s dreadnought after that torpedo 
is hardly worth salvage operations; and if he still rests in the sure 
and certain hope of ultimate success, his imperturbability might 
well cause Mrs. Jellaby to look to her laurels. 

Here is another dreadnought: There were long ages when there 
was no life in the world, and the question is, if God did not create 
life, where did it come from—for there is plenty of it here now. 
It came by Spontaneous Generation, say the materialists, with 
capital letters, of course—from lifeless matter. Which in reality 


growed.” “Spontaneous Generation,” says Professor Haeckel, “is 
proved by the doctrine of Evolution.” Again a tremendous dread- 


nought, for if true, then of course goodbye to your soul, heaven, 

hell, and all religion. But is it proved? Behold the torpedo. Pro- 

fessor Virchow, speaking at the Munich Congress, said: “If we 
t 5 5s ’ 


would speak frankly, we must admit that naturalists may well have 
some sympathy for Spontaneous Generation. If it were capable of 
proof it would indeed be beautiful. But we must acknowledge it 
has not yet been proved. The proofs of it are still wanting.” 

And they continue to be wanting. In fact the whole Darwinian 
theory of the descent of man seems now to be utterly discredited. 
Professor Fleischmann, after embracing it for a time, came at last 
to this conclusion: “The Darwinian theory of descent has not a 
single fact to confirm it in the realm of nature. It is not the result 
of scientific research, but purely the product of the imagination.” 

But you must read Fr. Gerard’s book for yourself. This, I 
think, is sufficient here to substantiate Newman’s first point that 
the objections scientists make against religion will be found to be 
without proof. 
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His next point is that the objection will often be found to be 
not contradictory. Truth cannot contradict itself, and if a truth of 
science seem to contradict a truth of Faith, it can only be that a 
false statement of the truth has been given either by the scientist 
or by the Catholic. We have seen how scientists can make mistakes, 
We shall see in a moment how it is possible for a Catholic to be 
wrong in his account of his religion. It remains for us here to 
consider what should be our conduct in the face of the apparent 
contradiction. It can be summed up in one word—patience. Con- 
tradictions may indeed be a trial to the flesh and tax our powers 
of restraint, but they can never form an excuse for making ship- 
wrecks of our Faith. Again, wait and see, time which will bring 
with it clearer light for either theologian or scientist, and that is 
really all that is needed. And do remember, the flowing tide is with 
us, the ebbing tide with them. You are on the winning side and 
can well afford to wait. For four hundred years science has made 
use of the weapon of free thought against the Church, only to 
find it is an edged tool, entailing fatal consequences on those who 
use it for purposes for which it was never intended. The Church's 
answer to the Riddle of the Universe remains in undisturbed 
possession, while the scientists have fallen to such loggerheads over 
their various solutions that they seem no longer capable of uniting 
in combined attack upon it. 

“We often hear it is said,” writes Macaulay, “that the world is 
constantly becoming more and more enlightened, and that this 
enlightenment must be favorable to Protestantism and unfavorable 
to Catholicism. We wish we could think so. But we see great 
reason to doubt whether this is a well-founded expectation. We 
see that during the last two hundred and fifty years the human 
mind has been in the highest degree active. Yet we see that during 
these two hundred and fifty years Protestantism has made no con- 
quests worth speaking of. Nay, we believe that, as far as there 
has been change, the change has on the whole been in favor of 
Rome. Four times since the authority of the Church of Rome was 
established in Western Christendom, has the human intellect risen 
up against her yoke. Twice that Church remained completely vic- 
torious. Twice she came forth from the conflict bearing the marks 
of cruel wounds but with the principle of life still strong within 
her. When we reflect on the tremendous assaults she has survived 
we find it difficult to conceive in what way she is to perish.” 
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The confidence of assured victory which these words of a fair- 
minded enemy ought to inspire should guard us from any nervous 
trouble in our controversies. We can afford to be without any fear 
for the ultimate issue. Mr. Chesterton is, of course, even more 
heartening : 

“If any frightened curate still says that it will be awful if the 
darkness of free thought should spread, we can only answer him 
in the high and powerful words of Mr. Belloc: ‘Do not, I beseech 
you, be troubled about the increase of forces already in dissolution. 
You have mistaken the hour of the night: it is already morning.’ ” 

Lastly see, says Newman, if the objection: be contradictory of 
anything really reveated. Did the Church take her doctrines from 
the people, as is the fast growing tendency of Protestantism, un- 
doubtedly she would have been committed to adopt many dogmas 
in flat contradiction to the proved and admitted teachings of science. 
Had she had no higher guidance than the universal opinion of her 
children—even the best of her children, in the interpretation of 
Scripture, undoubtedly she would have taught that the world was 
created in six days of twenty-four hours each, that, the earth being 
solid, there are no Antipodes, and that the sun makes its diurnal 
revolution around it, that the Christian dispensation should have 
ceased after a thousand years and the fall of the Roman Empire 
was to have been the signal for the advent of the Antichrist. 

These and many other false teachings her enemies have actually 
attributed to her. But though indeed such a charge can be laid to 
the door of many of her children, and even, I say, of her best and 
most gifted children, yet the Church herself, guided by the light of 
the Holy Ghost has marvelously abstained from formal decision 
on such issues. 

After a little time, says Newman, it was found that the Church 
had decided next to nothing on questions such as these, and that 
physical science might range almost at will without fear of en- 
countering the decision of Ecclesiastical authority. 

He finds in the Church abstentation from any formal condemna- 
tion of the Copernican system, something of an argument for the 
Church’s Divine protection, and continues, looking at the matter in 
a human point of view, it was inevitable she should have made that 
opinion her own, but now we find on ascertaining where we stand 
in the face of the new sciences of these latter times that in spite of 
the bountiful comments which from the first she has ever been 
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making on the sacred test, as it is her duty and her right to do, 
nevertheless she has. never been led formally to explain the texts 
in question or to give them an authoritative sense which modern 
science may question. 

So do not let your nerves run away with your judgment. Look 
the difficulty well in the face. See that it is really held and ack- 
nowledged by all scientists. See that it contradicts, and contradicts 
something you think to be a dogma of faith. If it does not, take 
no serious note of it; but if it does, then be sure you are mistaken 
about that teaching of your Church. That can not be contradicted 
by Science, for Truth can not contradict itself. 

The attack of Science, then, is intellectually weak, not merely 
because it can not conquer your individual Faith—for that, as you 
say, might be owing to the moral rather than the intellectual forti- 
tude of your individual Faith—but because Science never has, it 
can not now, nor will it ever be able to prove anything contradictory 


to the formal dogmatic teaching of our holy religion. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLI. Tue Unuappy Cuorce (Continued) 


My dear Children of Mary:—I said in a former conference that 
it is idle and useless to marry a man to reform him. In illustration 
of this fact I have reserved another class of young men for to-day’s 
discussion, so that if any such should want to call on you, you may 
be on your guard. This sort of young man may be hard working, 
industrious, saving, and all that; but he will have one great fault 
nevertheless. He is only nominally a Catholic. He will be found 
going to church on some days, such as Christmas, Easter, or Pen- 
tecost; he will receive the Sacraments once a year, he will think 
nothing of going to a dance on Saturday and sleep all Sunday fore- 
noon, because he attaches no importance to the hearing of Holy 
Mass. 

This young man will boast of having advanced ideas about re- 
ligious matters. His regard of all religions as being alike in merit 
he considers a remarkable instance of his unprejudiced mind, his 
broadness of thought. Gladly will he tell you that he has not objec- 
tions to anyone going to church every Sunday, of letting others 
believe as they see fit, of going to Confession as often as they like; 
but he wants it understood that nobody should presume to influence 
him in his religious convictions. 

This young man will tell a young lady that he has absolutely no 
objections to her going to church all she likes, but that when he 
marries he will want to do exactly as he sees fit. And then, when’ 
that little matter is understood by both parties what can there be 
in the way of a happy marriage! Religion, after all, he will say, is 
a strictly private and personal affair, in which one must act to suit 
one’s self, and when that is understood two people ought to be able 
to live together in perfect contentment. 

Now, girls, if you are wise, you will not listen to such a young 
man. Let such a young man be ever so good a dresser, let him be 
ever so handsome, let him be the best of providers—he will never 
be able to make your life happy if you should, after marrying him, 
try to live up to your holy religion. There would be one way only 
for you to gain a little happiness on earth, and that would mean 
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your giving up your God. But you can not do that and gain eterna] 
happiness. 

Consulting the experiences of the past we find invariably that 
they who boast most about broadmindedness, freedom of thought 
and liberty, apply this freedom only to themselves. The moment 
a Catholic wishes to serve God as his conscience dictates to him 
that boasted broadmindedness is at an end. This broadminded 
husband will ask every liberty for himself. To be an infidel js 
broadmindedness ; but if the Catholic wife wants to go to Mass, or 
to Confession, that is no longer a case for broadmindedness. To 
undertake to do all the priests preach, why, that is idiocy! To 
pray, why, that is silly. To tell one’s sins in Confession, why, that 
is ridiculous! Lukewarm Catholics have to use big words, like broad- 
mindedness, freedom of thought and the like, to cover their igno- 
rance and lack of faith. 

Hence a marriage with such a poor specimen of a Catholic will 
not be happy. 

The feeling that is buried deepest in the human heart, the feeling 
that is most easily injured and then rarely healed, the feeling capable 
of the most heroic efforts, struggles and sufferings, the feeling that 
can even conquer death, is our religious feeling. All other impulses 
and feelings of which the human heart is capable are as nothing 
in comparison to that feeling. 

We may have deep-rooted principles, or prejudices, regarding 
politics, arts or sciences; but, deep though they may be, there is 
still the possibility of changing our view regarding political or scien- 
tific questions when our reason tells us that we have been in the 
wrong. 

Our religious feeling rests upon a higher authority than reason, 
namely, upon the Word of God. Hence it is, that no fervent 
Catholic can ever become a faithful Protestant. When has it ever 
happened that a pious Catholic at the point of death asked for a 
Protestant minister? We read, indeed, of many cases where Cath- 
olics, who had forsaken the Church for years and years and openly 
made fun of religion, have asked for a priest to come to them when 
they felt their end approaching. When a Catholic falls away from 
the Church he will be an atheist, he will believe in neither God nor 
devil—till death comes. Then that same religious feeling that has 
been dormant for years and years awakens. Suddenly that unhappy 
man realizes a great fear of the final outcome, and, in order to be 
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on the safe side, he makes up his mind to call for a priest. Unless 
false pride of intellect keeps him back he will recall the prayers he 
has not said for years. 

Although lukewarm or apostate Catholics may return to the 
Church at their end, no one will say that married life with such 
men is a life of happiness. 

The fundamental requisite for happiness in married life is unity 
in that deepest of all feelings—religion. When husband and wife 
are not one in this most important of all matters there can be no 
true or lasting happiness. 

Take a look into a home where the mother kneels down with her 
children to say the night prayers, while the father sits in his chair, 
smoking a pipe and reading the paper. Do you think that the 
children will kneel down nightly without wondering why their 
father does not kneel down with them? Will they not ask in course 
of time why their father does not pray? Will the children not 
watch their father while they pray? And if they find a sneer on 
his lips while they pray, will it pass unnoticed? Of course the 
mother will excuse her husband; she will tell the children that 
father prays when he is alone, that now he is tired, that he is busy. 
The wife knows she is lying to the children to shield her husband 
and to avoid shocking the little ones. How long will it be till the 
children find out that their mother lied to them? Will that help to 
increase the love and respect the children should have for their 
parents ? 

Again, the children and their mother go to Confession and Com- 
munion. They fail to see their father at the altar rail. Will they 
not want to know the reason why father is not with them? If the 
mother tells her children that Easter is only five months distant 
and that father will go to Confession then, will that satisfy their 
curiosity? Next they will wonder why mother and they go to 
church regularly while father goes seldom or not at all. Then they 
will begin to argue: Our priest tells us to come to Holy Mass every 
Sunday, to receive the Sacraments as often as we can; now we 
don’t see father praying, we don’t see him going to church Sundays, 
we don’t see him going to Confession and Communion; now, who is 
right? Is the priest right or is father right? Why does mother 
make us go to church when father never tells us to go? The chil- 
dren will form a notion that will be hard to overcome. They will 
think that the priest has to talk as he does, for that is his business, 
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and that mother has notions about piety that can easily be dispensed 
with. Look at father; he is all right even if he does not pray as 
much as we. If we are as good as he, we will be good enough. 

Can there be any real and lasting happiness in such a family? ] 
leave the answer to you, who believe that God rewards the good 
and punishes the wicked. 

Let us suppose that the wife and children have more clothing 
than they can use up in ten years; let us suppose the family owns 
a magnificent home, that the rings the wife wears are worth a small 
fortune, that the family has automobiles and that all are well and 
healthy, yet will they be really and truly happy? They can not be. 

‘There are things that money can not buy. Happiness is one of 
them. ; 

There can be no peace, no happiness without God. We may 
pile up gold and riches as much as we like, they will not make us 
truly happy. There is one spectre that haunts us—death. We see 
that spectre and ask ourselves: What will be after death? The 
very thought of death makes us forget whatever little pleasure this 
fleeting life may offer, and we say to ourselves if that passing show 
of wealth will make us unhappy for ever, we would rather serve 
God in poverty and wait for the reward that can not be taken from 
us, even by death. 

Hence a family where the father is an indifferent Catholic can 
never be a happy family, unless he returns to his duties. 

Some there may be who see a special merit in marrying a man 
who has grown lukewarm in his religion. Merit there is, no doubt, 
if a conversion is brought about. But the risk is too great. It will 
be far safer for you to try something easier. If his mother could 
not convert that man, you, in all probability will fail. Nor is that 
all. You are in very great danger of losing the faith yourself. 

A man who does not go to Confession will not want his wife to 
go to Confession any too often. For one thing he may have reason 
to fear that his wife will tell of sins for which he is responsible, 
either in part or entirely. That his own crimes might remain hid- 

den he will use every means to keep his wife from going to Con- 
fession. 

You may have noticed that some girls of the sodality had been 
very frequent in the reception of the Sacraments? They were seen 
at the altar rail every Sunday. They marry. For a time they 
keep up the practice. Then they are seen once a month, finally once 
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or twice a year. Of course, that may be a plain case of carelessness 
on their own part, but in many cases it is the husband who is at 
the bottom of this trouble. He will object to the piety of his wife 
for reasons best known to himself. 

Shall I tell you of the constant worry a pious wife has about the 
spiritual welfare of her husband, when she feels that he lives in 
sin? How her heart must ache when she sees him going to work 
and must think that an accident that might take place any moment 
would send him to perdition for ever? Shall I tell you of the wor- 
ries a pious mother has for her children who take after their father 
on account of the bad example he sets them? Be wise, therefore, 
in avoiding such a married life. Be sure that the young man who 
wishes to make you his wife is a practical Catholic. Be sure that 
he not only stands up for your faith but that he lives it, every day 
of his life. Then indeed you may have reasons for hoping that 
God will bless the union thet makes him and you one. 


| 
| 
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CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
V. THE PuysicaL SDE oF PrE-NaTAL TRAINING (Concluded) 


With regard to our subject I should furthermore recommend that 
you consult your own mothers and follow their advice in this 
most important matter of child-bearing. Your mothers may not 
have had opportunities of graduating from high-school or college, 
but for all that their advice is not to be despised. In most cases 
they will have more practical knowledge than you can ever learn 
in books. At any rate they have the advantage of experience, and 
that is a better school than any other. Learn all you can from the 
experience of your mothers and let it guide you. You might read 
books on the subject about which your mother can advise you, but 
what you read may not appeal to you because it is all theory. What 
your mothers can tell you is not mere theory but the practical 
result of experience in the very matter in which you wish to be 
instructed. They will tell you what they did, and what they could 
not do, when you came. They will tell you what work they did 
and what things they had to avoid. They will tell you what they ate 
and drank and what they could not eat and drink, while in that 
blessed condition, and you will act wisely if you follow their 
seasoned advice. 

Life is strange, indeed. We all go through a certain routine of 
life, and when we die the knowledge we may have gained is buried 
with us. The wisest of men can not transfer his wisdom to another; 
it goes with him to the grave. The next generation is brought into 
this world and has to begin again at the foot of the ladder of 
knowledge. The child can not inherit the knowledge of his father 
and mother, he must go to school and learn the three R’s like his 
parents before him. And so it is that from generation to generation 
there is the everlasting beginning at the foot of the ladder. Only 
in one way can we learn something from those who have gone 
before us, and that is by ascertaining their experience. 

A father and mother can assist their children in matters of their 
own experience. A mother can say to the daughter about to be 
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married: “Such is my experience, and if you follow my advice you 
will save yourself much suffering and trouble.” The daughter may 
not perceive the value of that advice and try the problem of life 
in her own way. She finds, to her sorrow, that she is wrong and 
her mother was right. Here she has now gathered her own ex- 
perience. From her own failure she knows that her way is not 
the right way. Moreover, she knows that if she had followed the 
advice of her mother she would have been much better off. So, 
when the time comes to advise her own daughter, she is in posi- 
tion to say which is the right and which the wrong way. She can 
tell her daughter that in her own day she thought she was wiser 
than her mother. She was given the benefit of her mother’s ex- 
perience but deemed herself wiser, and failed. But the question 
is, will the granddaughter be any wiser than the daughter? Will 
she profit by the sad mistake of her mother, or will she have to 
learn by her own failure? For that reason experience is rightly 
called a school of sorrow. We could avoid much sorrow and ever 
so many failures and humiliations, if we would but learn from the 
experience of those gone before; but we imagine that we know far 
more than they, who had less facilities for book learning, and so 
we learn to our sorrow and regret that those who have gone before 
us did know of what they spoke. And what adds doubly to our 
sorrow and regret is that they whom we love, and whom we wish 
to help, will not listen to our advice. We are laughed at, are told 
that we are behind the times. They who to-day laugh at us and 
say that we are behind the times will get their sad knocks in the 
school of experience, and they, in the course of time, will hear the 
same answer from those whom they would like to help. And so 
life goes on, starting at the lowest rung of the ladder of learning, 
ascending a few rungs, then to descend to the grave to make room 
for others who will again start from the lowest rung and who may 
not ascend any higher than we did in our day. 

You will therefore act very wisely if you follow the advice of 
your mothers. If they will not give you advice without your ask- 
ing, ask for it and try to save for yourselves all the mistakes and 
the sufferings that would be your share if you should act without 
or against that dearly gained experienced advice. 

Speaking in a general way, you should avoid all hard work, such 
as housecleaning and the like, as the time for your confinement 
draws near. Unless there is any special weakness the ordinary 
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housework will not injure a mother, provided proper care is used, 
Still, you should at all times avoid the lifting of heavy articles, 
reaching for things that you can not get at without stretching and 
standing on toes. In like manner the carrying of very heavy articles 
or bundles should be avoided. Much excessive stair-climbing jis 
another exertion that will do you then more harm than good. Of 
course it is always necessary to watch your step entering or leaving 
cars, or going up or down steps. Grown people may easily rupture 
themselves by making a misstep. The danger is still greater when 
a mother so injures herself before confinement. Very often a mis- 
carriage is the result. 

A miscarriage, from whatever source it may come, is always 
beset with danger. Not only is a life wasted, a soul doomed to be 
out of heaven, but the unfortunate mother, if she escapes death, 
is often unable to bring forth any more children. Here is a regret 
that can not cease. Once an accident has taken place it can never 
be undone. Its consequences are often final for life. 

From this you should learn how extremely careful you must be 
during the important time when you are the keeper of a new life 
to be added to the world. 

Be careful, then, in all you do, so that the life you are to bring 
forth may with the help of God be such that you can take a lawful 
pride in it. P 

Whatever good common sense tells you not to do, and work 
that your mother tells you to be careful about will be far better 
done for you by others. It will be far better to spend a few dollars 
for extra work in and around the house; it will be far more 
economical to even give the washing out, if you feel really unable 
to do it at that time, than to spend later many hundred dollars in 
doctor and hospital bills. 

If you still have a mother, confide in her and follow her advice. 
You will never be the loser in so doing. Even where in your 
opinion that advice may seem out of date, you will do well to follow 
it because we are made to depend upon one another. 

Finally there remains another remark that must here be made, 
because in our days we find too many women who, for the sake of 
comfort, pleasure or style, wish to have as few children as possible 
or none at all. One often hears to-day that children are a nuisance, 
that they require so much care, cause so much worry, and are such 
an expense. From some ultra-modern people we hear the cry that 
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there should be fewer but better children, as though the quality 
of children depended upon their number. People who are unmind- 
ful of the fact that it requires a good tree to bring forth good fruit 
resort to unnatural and ungodly methods to produce a restricted 
and better stock of mankind, forgetting that the dying out of entire 
families and peoples can not be productive of a better or higher 
life. How can there be a higher or better fruit when the very 
trunk of the tree is corrupt? 

It is true, children are the cause of much worry; they demand 
countless sacrifices, and the time was when we ourselves were 
much worry for our parents. Our parents had to make sacrifices 
for our sake. Had they been as unwilling to have worries and 
cares where would we be? Let me ask you which mother will feel 
the easier in her last hours, the one who had worries and troubles 
over her children, who have grown up to be respectable men and 
women and parents of new families, or another mother who has 
child murder and unmentionable abominations on her conscience? 

When you hear women talk about wanting to have only one or 
two children, and that they are willing to prevent the rest of them 
from being born, I hope you have enough courage to tell them 
that you prefer not to murder the babies God gives you. 

As it is God’s right to give and take life, it is not our privilege 
to interfere with the plans of God. How often have you not heard 
that an epidemic has taken all the children of a family? God gives 
life and He can take it, when and how and where He will. Some 
families God spares for many years, keeping the angel of death 
from their door; while in other families death enters every few 
years to take one or the other of this family. All this is within the 
power of God, who will give and take life as He thinks best. Who- 
ever dares to interfere with the right of God to give life must face 
the penalty of death of the race. 

Beware of interfering with the plans of God, the ruler over life 
and death. Do not assume a responsibility that will weigh heavily 
upon you when God calls you to an accounting. 








CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXIX. INFIDELITY 1n PoLitics 


We cannot be blind to the fact that Protestant churches fail in 
their task of saving mankind for God. The Reformation, so-called, 
contains within itself the germ of death. In the first place Protestant 
denominations lack every vestige of authority. They forfeited this 
power, that is alone able to hold the minds of men in accord, by 
declaring a right that was not within their giving, namely, the right 
to interpret the Sacred Scriptures according to individual taste. 
Not even our civil laws are left to us to interpret as we like; we 
have to accept the interpretation of the courts. How then can any 
man presume to interpret the laws of God according to his indi- 
vidual liking? What right has any man, or any set of men, to take 
the Word of God and glean from it what seems to them plausible, 
and leave out what does not appeal to them? By the very fact that 
man assumes such right he places himself on an equal footing with 
God, and the proper relationship of Creator and creature, of Lord 
and servant, is brushed aside. Each man, then, assumes the privi- 
lége to interpret the Sacred Scriptures as he likes. Hence Protes- 
tant ministers cannot even act in the capacity of advisors, for each 
one of their listeners has the right of believing what he likes best. So 
it is that the principle of private judgment has in itself the germ 
of disintegration, of death. Then, in the second place, Protestantism 
is practically without Sacraments. It can offer its people no means 
of grace. Like the Jews of the New Testament, Protestantism 
has no priesthood, no altar, no sacrifice. 

Protestantism pretends to make the Bible the rule of faith, or 
the rule of life; yet it fails to live up to it whenever it is easier to 
do otherwise. What is more, it fails to recognize its inconsistency! 
It blindly continues to publish Bibles by the million, but fails to 
abide by what the Bible says. Even now Protestantism is bound to 
acknowledge that about half of our entire population is of the non- 
church-going class. Is not this an indication of decay and death? 

While thinking people must realize this decay and death of Protes- 
tantism, they must at the same time begin to realize that the Cath- 
olic Church is constantly increasing its membership. They who 
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fall away from the Protestantism will either go back to the Mother- 
church, recanting the errors of their forefathers, or they will enter 
the ranks of those who utterly ignore God. 

Of course, it would not do for Protestantism to see into the error 
of its ways, and yet the tide towards Rome must be stopped at all 
hazards. What is to be done? Revivals of various kinds are being 
encouraged and advertised by the daily press, the attendance at 
Protestant services is made more and more attractive in various 
ways, by means of polished orators, picture shows, social work and 
the like, attacks against the Catholic Church find welcome helpers 
and supporters among their ministers, slanderous papers are printed 
and sold for almost nothing in which a caricature of the Catholic 
Church is shown to the people, anti-Catholic secret societies are 
organized with the one purpose of barring Catholics from holding 
any office in state, county or city, and a godless education, that 
drives their own youthful members from their churches, is lauded 
to the sky as the ne plus ultra of our grand and glorious country. 
Let us ask ourselves whether any or all of these subterfuges can 
ever be able to perform the twofold task of stopping the leakage 
in their ranks, and of stemming the progress of the Catholic 
Church? 

At all events, even Protestantism is doubtful of the outcome of 
these efforts, and still other tactics must be employed. Considering 
mankind of the present day, we find that the greater part of it is 
too indifferent to do its own thinking. It permits others to frame 
its opinion and idly drifts with the tide. People, instead of using 
their own judgment, permit themselves to be swayed like reeds in 
a swamp. Emotion is the great motive of human activity at the 
present time. Allow some forceful speaker or writer to play upon 
popular emotion or sentiment, and the country can be even brought 
to the verge of war. A so-called ex-priest or ex-nun may go 
throughout the land, from one Protestant church to the other, and 
incite the people of an entire town to hatred that will continue 
for years and years, by simply playing upon the emotions. But 
nothing helps so much to keep emotions at the boiling point, as when 
one mixes anti-religious agitation with politics. That combination 
is never known to fail with people who mistake emotion for reason. 

The old lie that Catholics cannot be loyal citizens of a country 
because they owe obedience to a foreign Pope, will not down and, 
however often the lie may be exposed, there are those whose emo- 
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tion is more easily reached than their reasoning faculties, and the 
lie passes for gospel truth. Men and women too lazy to earn their 
living by honest work, earn an easy living by the work of a lying 
tongue, and find thousands who gladly part with fifty cents or a 
dollar to listen to slanders that decency forbids to repeat. So it 
comes that emotions are everlastingly kept at white heat, and if a 
Catholic should want to be even constable of a town in which bigotry 
holds forth he is sure to be defeated. If a town should have a 
Catholic constable we are told that the Pope of Rome will give him 
his instructions and then good-bye, liberty! 

We boast of a constitution in this country that pledges religious 
freedom to every man, woman and child. The country recognizes 
no state Church, as does England and Russia. Even the Mormons 
are not molested in the exercise of their religion, provided they 
observe the laws of the land. All religions are to be considered 
equal, all people of the country have an equal right to live and to 
worship God according to the dictates of their conscience. There 
is only one religion whose loyalty is questioned, and that is the 
Catholic religion. 

There never was a time in the history of our country when Cath- 
olics failed to answer to the call of duty, even though the histories 
that are read in our public schools do not give credit where it be- 
longs. Original documents and fairminded historians can be con- 
sulted by all who wish to inform themselves of the truth in this 

matter. And though even the most bitter enemy of truth cannot 
find a single instance of disloyalty or treason on the part of Catholic 
citizens of this country, recourse must be had to lies and slanders. 
Facts must be perverted and distorted, charges must be invented, 
and a people that is only too willing to be deceived, swallows all. 

That there is a marked tendency in our country to misrepresent 
the Catholic Church cannot be denied by any man able to read the 
signs of the times. Why else have we the secret anti-Catholic 
societies, whose one and only object it is to bar Catholic citizens 
from holding public office? Why else the fear of telling the truth 
in matters of history? Why the studied effort of minimizing what- 
ever the Catholic Church has accomplished in behalf of our Union? 
All is done for the one purpose of picturing the Catholic Church 
as an intruder, an impostor. Whatever the Catholic Church has 
done for this country is either ignored, or it is belittled. Consult 
any of our average text books on history. What is not said about 
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the virtue and integrity of the Pilgrim Fathers! There are scarcely 
words enough in our language to tell of all their noble qualities. 
But what little space is given to the colony of Lord Baltimore, who 
was the first to proclaim religious freedom? Had Lord Baltimore 
been a Protestant, and had the Pilgrim Fathers been Catholics, the 
bigotry of the latter would have been made so disgusting we would 
not entertain a kindly thought for them, while Lord Baltimore 
would have been hailed the very pioneer of freedom and fairness. 

Why is it that almost all encyclopedias, histories and books of 
general information are biased against the Catholic Church? It is 
not a matter of chance. There is a purpose behind all of it. Truth 
would hurt the cause of misrepresentation, and so truth must be 
scrupulously avoided. 

Does it ever occur to a Catholic to ask what religious denomina- 
tion a candidate belongs to? A Catholic will look rather for com- 
petence and merit, than for the religious affiliation of a candidate. 
And yet we are told that Catholics mix religion with politics! 

If anyone is guilty of such a charge it is the non-Catholic voter, 
who hounds the Catholic voter and candidate with insulting ques- 
tions and drags religion into politics. 

Infidelity plays its game in a masterly way. Infidelity asks the 
Protestant denominations to act as cat’s paws. The time is not yet 
ripe for infidelity to come out and fight in the open. It does not 
consider it prudent to wage war against all religions; hence by 
deception, and lies, and slanders, it works upon the emotions of 
Protestants to hurt the cause of Catholics. It is agreed to bar the 
Catholic from holding office, his faith is made ridiculous in every 
possible way, and whatever can help to injure the Catholic Church 
is undertaken with a vim and enterprise that would deserve a better 
purpose. Infidelity hopes to down the strongest Church first. If 
the Catholic Church can be brought low, it will be easy to do away 
with other denominations. It will be an easy task for infidelity to 
destroy the last remnants of religion in Protestantism if it can only 
succeed in destroying the Catholic Church. 

This is the plan of battle which the Catholic Church faces in our 
country. It is up to you, Catholic men and voters, to use the 
weapon of truth to fight your way through all these lies and slanders 
and deceits, to a victory that our dear Lord has promised when He 
said that the truth shall make us free. 

Look up to St. Joseph, in the days he lived in pagan Egypt for 
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the sake of the Christ-child. His position as a despised and hated 
Jew among the pagan Egyptians can not have been enviable. Yet 
he remained steadfast in all these trials. Pray to good St. Joseph 
to give to us, his followers, a spark of that intense and unwavering 
love of God that burnt in his own breast. 













































PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


Motu Proprio establishing a new Congregation, to be 
called the Congregation of Seminaries and of Universities. 
The following decrees are enacted: 

I—There shall be a special S. Congregation for Semi- 
naries on the same footing as the other S. Congregations of 
the Roman Curia, and to it shall belong everything relating 
to seminaries which has hitherto been dealt with by the 
Consistoriai Congregation, so that in future the intellectual 
and moral education of clerics shall be of its competence. 

II—To the functions of this S. Congregation shall be 
added the functions of the Congregation of Studies, and 
therefore it shall be called the Congregation “of Seminaries 
and of Universities” [delle Universita degli sturi]. 

I1I—The Prefect of this Congregation shall be one of 
the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and he shall have 
a Secretary with a fitting number of officials. 

IV—He who becomes Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, shall be officially included amongst the Cardinals of 
the S. Consistorial Congregation, and the Secretary amongst 
the Consultors. In like manner, the Cardinal Secretary of 
the S. Consistorial Congregation shall be officially included 
amongst the Cardinals of the new Congregation, and the 
Assessor amongst the Consulators. 

V—The Cardinals who at present belong to the S. Con- 
gregation of Studies shall be considered as belonging by 
right to the new Congregation of Seminaries and of Uni- 
versities. To these shall be added Our Cardinal Vicar, 
whilst he holds his office. 

VI—We will and ordain that the laws for Seminaries, 
both diocesan and regional, promulgated by Our Predeces- 
sor of saintly memory, and approved by Us, be diligently 
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observed in all their details: in such wise that in the gov- 
ernment, in the discipline and in the studies of Seminaries 
nothing shall be considered changed. 


Renewal of faculties granted to Portugal for ten years 
and to Spain for twelve years. 

One hundred days indulgence granted to all who in the 
proper dispositions recite the special prayer in honor of the 
Sacred Heart. This indulgence is applicable to the souls 
in purgatory. 

Congratulations to the Pontifical Master of Ceremonies, 
John Baptist Menghini, upon the publication of his work 
on liturgy. 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 

The faculty is granted, during the war, to all priests who 
assist the soldiers, of blessing by the Sign of the Cross all 
crucifixes made of solid metal, and of attaching to them the 
indulgences of the Way of the Cross. The indulgence can 


be gained by holding the crucifix and reciting five Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glorias, if the prescribed twenty 
can not be said. 

The indulgence granted in 1915 for the 15 days prayer 
in honor of St. Dominic, may now be gained at any time 
of the year, but only once during the year. Heretofore this 
indulgence could only be gained by making the fifteen Tues- 
days immediately preceding the feast day. 


From the Congregation of Rites: 

The privileges of the decree of August roth, 1915, deal- 
ing with the three Masses to be said on All Souls’ Day, are 
extended to the Priests of the Ambrosian Rite of the 
diocese of Milan. 

The prayers ordered by Leo XIII. to be recited after 
Mass are still to be recited. 


From the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs: 
Decree permitting Ordinaries to allow during the present 
war the addition of the invocation Regina Pacis, ora pro 
nobis, to the Litany of Loreto, after the invocation Regina 
Sacratissimi Rosarti, ora pro nobis. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


EXTREME UNCTION NEGLECTED 


Julian, a pastor, discovers in a non-Catholic hospital a dying 
woman who had been away from the Sacraments for many years. 
After long persuasion the zealous pastor arouses in her a sense of 
her pitiable condition. She consents to go to Confession and to 
receive Viaticum; she refuses, however, to allow the priest to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. She is convinced 
that she will soon recover from her malady and entertains the 
notion that the reception of the Sacrament of the dying means the 
certain and rapid approach of death. Julian is only too glad of the 
chance to administer to her the other Sacraments, and does not 
urge very strongly the question of Extreme Unction. He hears her 
confession and gives her Holy Communion. Upon his return, three 
days later, he finds that the patient died suddenly the previous 
night. He is much disturbed over what he terms his neglect of a 
serious duty, and now seeks advice upon the matter. Was he to 
blame? 

Answer.—As the law stands, a pastor, or any priest having the 
care of souls, is obliged by his very office, and under the penalty of 
mortal sin, to administer this Sacrament to his subjects who may 
be placed in danger of death. And the law declares emphatically 
that he must do so even at the risk of his own life when the patient’s 
salvation depends upon this Sacrament, that is, when this is the only 
Sacrament that the dying person can receive. The Roman 
Catechism states expressly that a pastor is guilty of mortal sin if 
he delays the administration of this efficacious rite until the last 
hour of the sick person’s life, or until this person’s senses are im- 
paired. In such an event there is a grave injury done to the peni- 
tent, who may possibly die without the reception of this Sacrament, 
as the woman in this case actually did, and who is certainly deprived 
of its good effects at the very time when these are most needed. 
But circumstances may minimize, or entirely remove, this obligation 
of the pastor. He has fulfilled his duty when he has done his best 
to persuade the dying person to receive this Sacrament, which he 
stands ready to administer if the one in need of it will consent to 
receive it. Thus it can be affirmed that Julian has not been lacking 
in the discharge of his duty. He did all that he was obliged to do. 
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Had he done more, that is, had he insisted on the administratiog 
of Extreme Unction, in all probability he would have lost the op 
portunity afforded him of saving a soul through the effects of 
Penance and Viaticum. The danger of such an alternative, which 
in this case was a real danger, warranted him in moderating his 
insistence. Moreover, the hospital authorities might have taken 
the stand that his action was interfering with the well-being of their 
patient, and likely to frustrate their efforts for her recovery. Then 
he would have been denied admittance to the needy soul. The re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rested not with the pastor but with the sick 
woman. We can not say that she committed sin in refusing to 
receive this Sacrament. Her motives did not involve any scandal 
or contempt. She did receive the Sacraments necessary for her 
salvation. This one would have been extremely useful to her, but 
was in no sense necessary. So she was not obliged to receive it, 
certainly not under pain of mortal sin. Very many people wish 
to defer the reception of this Sacrament, not because they believe it 
will hasten their death (such belief would be sinful), but because, 
not being properly instructed in the knowledge of its effects, they 
have accustomed themselves to the opinion that its reception means 
that all hope of recovery must be abandoned. Of course we know 
that such a state of mind is based on ignorance. This undoubtedly 
was the position assumed by the dying woman, and hence it is 
evident what little hope of success awaited Julian in his attempts 
to persuade her to have recourse to this Divine aid. He pursued 
the proper course when he followed his determination to administer 
Penance and Viaticum, and to await a more favorable opportunity 
for the renewal of his entreaties in behalf of Extreme Unction. 
He has no reason to be disturbed. 





